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CALIFORNIA'S GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE, SPANNING 
} SAN FRANCISCO BAY, WITH DIRIGIBLE MACON ABOVE 


ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Exterior LANAI SUITE.. 


aboard S. S. Lurline.. 


private apartment opening to the sea, 
departure scene photographed at San Francisco. 


THIS SUMMER my ong 19 


/ 


If your mind’s eye is roving and adventurous 
over continents and oceans 


zooming 
flitting through centuries 
then you will like the idea of an Hawaiian vacation. 


You'll like the voyage from California—five delightful 
days on a Matson-Oceanic liner—each hour planned for 
your pleasure. You'll like your welcome at Honolulu— 
leis of tropic blossoms tossed around your shoulders. 


You'll like the days that follow—in a land like no other. 


This is escape—from regimentation, from grim punctu- 
ality, from daily responsibility, into a whole 


world of colorful reality 


brave, new 
Ask us to send 
Hawaii Romantic 
. Read it slowly. Grasp the spirit of Polynesia 
that lurks on every page. Then let your pencil play with 
budget-figures. See if — this year — the low cost of an 
Hawaiian vacation won't fit in snugly on the debit side. 
On the credit side you will have an experience worth far 
more than it costs. 


A suggestion: 
you a copy of that fascinating booklet,“ 
Beautiful” 


At 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAI Sucsuser Session 


An unusually interesting faculty makes the credit courses 
at this session doubly worth while. 
teachers and school administrators. 


Special facilities for 

The tuition is $5.00 
per credit hour and living expenses for the six weeks 
need not exceed $70.00. Additional Summer School in- 
formation furnished free upon request. 


SOUTH PACIFIC CRUISES—personally escorted. New Zealand 
and Australia via vivid Samoa and Fiji. 46 days — 1] 
All-inclusive 


cost adds temptation to the invitation. 


shore excursions — 17,000 miles. modest 





Complete informat re mur t 


» Hawaii jr any Trave ent 


Min Lac O l rayyyj tine 


Los Angeles, 723 W. 7th Street 
. San Diego, 213 East Broadway 


San Francisco, 215 Market Street 
Long Beach, 119 FW est Ocean Bivd. 
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An Oriental Holiday 


Henry Miere, Los Angeles 


“Very sadly did we leave tt, 

But we gave our hearts in pledge, 
To the pine above the city, 

To the blossoms by the hedge.” 


F all the lands visited in our Orient cruise- 

tour, probably none is so delightfully re- 
called as Japan. Quaint Kyoto, whose temples, 
shrines and serenity still attests its old glory 
and splendor, and Nara, another ancient capital, 
still lingers in the memory as a peaceful, lov- 
able resort, more like a park than a city. 


The gentle deer that Buddha loved which are 
sacred at Nara, roam among the deep shade of 
lofty trees and come out into the roadway to 
be fed by visitors. Here is also seen historic 
temples of great antiquity, and the largest of 
the massive bronze images of Buddha, larger 
even than the Diabutsu of Kamakura but not so 
pleasing because it is enclosed. It is 52% feet 
high and was cast in A. D. 787. 


Our fascinating overland trip terminated at 
Kobe, the thriving open port and mart of Japan, 
located on the east end of the famed Inland Sea. 
Like many Japanese cities, Kobe has a maze of 
delightful enticing crooked streets and tiny by- 
ways which we explored by means of jinrickshas 
on our way to the extremity of the foothills 
where is located the waterfall of Nunobiki. 


Our jaunt in the one-man power vehicle ter- 
minated at the renowned Kikusui restaurant, 
with its many rooms tastefully decorated with 
a large collection of ancient curios. Here in a 
room typical of the interior of a Nikko temple, 
we enjoyed a sukiyaki dinner. With elaborate 
ceremony, three charming 
Japanese maids prepared 
this interesting dish which 
consists of slices of beef 
cooked in sizzling fat with 
finely chopped _ onions, 
mushrooms and bamboo, 
flavored with soya sauce 
and mirin, a spirit dis- 
tilled from rice,and sweet- 
ened 


The maid gracefully 
transfers a generous help- 
ing of the food into a dish 
With the 


meal one drinks innumer- 


with a raw egg. 


able cups of tea or luke- 





The Giant bronze Buddha sits 


and smiles at Kamakura 
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warm rice wine sake. When the meal is over, 
the Geisha entertains with a song or displays 
great skill in a tea ceremony dance. 


The Geisha girls are equally skilful in the art 
of cosmetic make-up and no chorus girl in our 
fair land is more adept with the rouge pot, the 
grease paint and the mascara. Certainly a Geisha’s 
hair arrangement is a masterpiece. Flowers, 
tiny fans and multi-colored combs embellish her 
elaborate head-dress which looks top-heavy. The 
various layers of under-garments are topped by 
a gorgeous outer kimono tied by the “obi” or sash. 


Travelers who have enjoyed a sukiyaki dinner 
are quite familiar with sake, the intoxicating 
beverage which is served with this meal. The 
best brand of this liquor is produced at Nada 
near Kobe. Its manufacture originated more 
than a thousand years ago. Briefly, sake is made 
from ripe rice properly dried, and water. It is 
made to ferment by planting seed yeast on it and 
after it is finally brewed, it is stored in large 
wooden vats. There is a popular saying in Japan 
of this national liquor: “When one is drunk 
with the sake, the debt collector’s voice appears 
as sweet as the nightingale’s.” 


The next lap of our journey took us through 
the Inland Sea, which is only eight or ten miles 
wide at certain points. Beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion were the islands of many shapes and sizes, 
some with terraced rice fields, others with 
isolated pine trees; and many fleets of pic- 
turesque sampans passed in review. Night on 
the Inland Sea weaves a mystic spell with its 
curious scenes under the soft glow of moonlight 
on shadowy waters, and the lights of towns 
along the shores present a fairyland of contrasts. 

The sharp wail of Chinese women in sampans 
awakened us as our ship anchored in the muddy 
Whang-poo River on which the commercial 
capital of China is located. Shanghai—the name 
suggests pagodas, pigtails, 
junks with eyes, graves 
above ground, and the gay 
cosmopolitan life in the 
foreign concessions. If 
your soul yearns for gor- 
geous silks and Mongolian 
furs you will find them in 
Honan Road ;if you would 
bedeck yourself with 
jewels, the shops of Nan- 
king Road will bid you 
welcome. and if the white 
lights have a greater lure, 
~ try the Canedrome, the 
French Club, the Little 
Club and 


the gorgeous 
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Chinese restaurants of Foochow Road. The native quarter 
known as Hu-tsen or Sen-tsen which we explored by jin- 
ricksha, is approached via Rue Montauban in the French 
concession. “Unchanged, unchanging in a world of change,” 
it has much of interest to offer, for it is here that Chinese 
life may be witnessed at its height. Narrow paved streets 
with all their filthiness give place to magnificent stores sell- 
ing silk brocades, curios, ivory articles, jewelry, porcelain 
and similar “things Chinese.” 

N this quarter is the Willow Pattern Tea House or Wu 

Sing Ding, which was one of the numerous places of 
intense interest during our jinricksha ride. It stands in the 
center of a small lake, approached on either side by a 
typically Chinese zig-zag bridge, and is the hub of life 
throughout the day. It has often been misrepresented as 
the tea-house which has become emblematical of the popular 
Willow Pattern porcelain. As a matter of fact. the story of 
the Willow Pattern ante-dates the Wu Sing Ding, the 
latter being but some three hundred years old. 

Close by stands the Ningpo Guild House and Court Yard, 
an excellent example of pure Chinese architecture, the 
dragon wall of which is one of the finest in China. But, 
according to tradition, it cost the builder his life. It was orig- 
inally intended as the beautiful home of a wealthy Mandarin, 
and the wall of the garden, containing picturesque 
statuary and fountains, was surmounted by Night 





The Junk is everywhere on 
Oriental waters . .. whole 
families live aboard them 


brings mystery and enchantment to 


replicas of the Imperial Dragon. The Emperor 
was so infuriated—so the story goes—at what 
he interpreted as the usurping of his authority, 
that he had the builder executed. 


this indescribable strange city. The adventurous 
visitor desiring an interesting contrast to the 
usual round of sparkling entertainment afforded 
by the aristocratic clubs may set the program 





At picturesque Nara, a region of lovely views 
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for a visit to the Great World Theater. You 
that the visit will be brief for 
this large edifice is the rendezvous of the coolie 
class of Chinese. Here upward of one hundred 
Chinese plays and moving pictures are pre- 
sented all day and all night long. 


may be sure 


Thousands of Chinese roam from one section 
of the building to another filling the winding 
stair-cases which lead to the roof garden where 
a spectacular view of the Shanghai’s “Great 
White Way” is obtained. Colored 
neon signs dominating the city pro- 
duce a brilliant and weird effect 
on the mind which 
be forgotten. 


will not soon 


Winter Sports Film 
in Califor- 


INTER sports 
nia’s mountain areas are 


gaining in popularity and each year 
finds more and more people taking re 
advantage of this opportunity for a 1s 
winter vacation. 

a 


Winter are fun—fun for —RS 
everyone whether young or old— 
with the added advantage of health 


and recreation at a time when it is 
most needed 


sports 


ead 


For those who cannot 


Colorful Theater Street in Tokyo’s Asakusa Ward 


go to the snow, the Winter Sports Committee 
of the California State Chamber of Commerce, 
offer a twenty-five-minute film showing fun in 
the High Sierra. This offer is open to schools 
and colleges, P.-T. A. groups and any others 
desiring this form of entertainment. A camera- 
man will be sent along with a projector to show 
the film without charge. Those desiring this 
service should secure their dates immediately. 
e + » 


National Vocational Guidance 


ATIONAL Vocational Guidance Association 


holds its annual conference in Atlantic 
City, February 19-22. Headquarters, Haddon 
Hall. Officers of the association are: President, 


Susan J. Ginn, Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Boston Public Schools; executive secretary and 


editor of the magazine, Fred C. Smith, 25 Law- 
rence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; chairman of program committee, R. B. 


Cunliffe, Professor of Education, 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Rutgers Uni- 


* > x 


Student Government Officers 


ATIONAL officers of the association are. 

Jack Neal, Altoona Senior High School, Al- 
toona, Pa., president; Ralph Frangioni, McKinley 
High School, Washington, D. C., vice-president; 
Claire Harrington, Durfee High School, Fall 
tiver, Mass., secretary, and Joe Harvey, Central 
Junior-Senior High School, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, treasurer. Robert Marks, Roosevelt 
Senior High School, Chicago, Illinois, past presi- 
dent, assumed membership on the co-operative 
board. 


The fifth annual convention will be held at 


Denver, Colorado, with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association of June 30 to July 
5, 1935, inclusive. All schools are invited to send 
student government delegates with teachers or 
administrators to attend the N. E. A. convention. 
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Los Angeles County party of round-the-world 

travelers, including representatives of Los 

Angeles and Long Beach city schools, Univer- 

sity of California, Pasadena Junior College, 
and others. 


= 


The New World 


A record of recent programs 


EEKLY broadcasts NBC Western States 

Network, over KPO, Mondays 9:30-10 a. m., 
California Teachers Association in co-operation 
with National Broadcasting Company. 


Programs directed by Arthur S. Garbett, Direc- 
tor of Education, Western Division, National 
Broadcasting Company, assisted by New World 
Ensemble, under direction of Louis Ford. 


November 12—The School House. Charles C. 
Hughes, Superintendent, Sacramento City Schools. 

November 19—Teacher Training. Arthur Gist, 
President, Humboldt State Teachers College, 
Arcata. Trio from University High School, Oak- 
land. Betsy and Nancy Giles; Fern Goldspring. 

November 26—My Best Teachers. Dr. Arthur 
Marsh, Secretary, Washington Education Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, over KOMO; Dr. Alex. C. Roberts, 
President, San Francisco State Teachers College. 

December 3—Counselling. A. C. Argo, Prin- 
cipal, Sequoia Joint Union High School, Redwood 
City; choral music, boys and girls chorus, 22 
voices, Otis M. Carrington, director. 

December 10—Education — American Plan. Dr. 
Jerome O. Cross, Superintendent of Schools. 
Santa Rosa; student, Burbank School, Santa Rosa. 

December 17—The Kindergarten School. Miss 
Evlyn Chasteen, President, California Kinder- 
garten-Primary Association. 


THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 


Fifteen hundred rooms, all with baths. 
restaurants with new rates. Most central 
location. Situated between two beautiful parks. 


SPECIAL LOW ROOM RATES FOR TEACHERS 
Show your C. T. A. membership card when registering 


HOTEL WHITCOMB 


(At Civic Center) 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Single room, without bath, from ——— >» 
Double room, without bath, from... ..____.__. 2.50 
Single room, with bath, from____. 
Double room, with bath, from__..______.. 
Two reoms, bath between, 4 persons 

(twin beds each room) from .____.. 


DINING ROOM e COFFEE TAVERN 





GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 





James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr. | 

December 24—Over Station KECA, Los An- 
geles. Schools at Christmas. Miss Ada York, 
San Diego County Superintendent of Schools; 
Miss Frances Wilzinski, Berkeley. 


RE you aware of the similarity of conditions facing education in the period following the 
depression, and in that following the World War? By looking ahead during and after the 


war we were able to build not only a great profession but the finest school system ever known. 
By the same vision and the same united effort at this time we shall in the years ahead run the 
enrolment up to 400,000 or even to 500,000 together with a corresponding increase in interest on 
the part of the public in the further development of the schools. If we can show an increase in 
enrolment of twenty or twenty-five thousand for this year we may be confident that the con- 
tinuous development of the Association is assured. Increased salaries, better tenure and better 
retirement allowances will come. Let every one of us put our shoulder to the wheel to achieve 
that end.—J. W. Craptree, Secretary, National Education Association, 1917-1934. 
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California Elementary Principals Association 


Mrs. Frorence D. Mount, Secretary; Fletcher Drive School, Los Angeles 


ALIFORNIA School 
cipals Association was organized May 7, 
1927. There are six sections; last year’s 
membership totaled 857. The has 
grown in ability to broaden the scope of elemen- 


Elementary Prin- 


association 


tary education, and to help its members with 
their problems of administration and supervision. 
Six yearbooks have been issued, under the fol- 
lowing titles: 1. Classification of Pupils; 2. Pupil 
Rating; 3. The Activity 


Program; 4. Profes- 


sional Responsibility; 5. Supervision; 6. The 
Elementary Principal and Public Relations 
(1934). 


The yearbook for this year is entitled “Leis- 
ure, Loafing and Living.” The plan at present 
is to try to put it into the hands of elementary 
school principals throughout the United States. 
O. W. Bardarson, principal of Sunset School at 


Carmel, is the editor. 


One of the outstanding features of the asso- 
ciation is the regional, or section, conference. 
This is a joint meeting of the particular section 
and the State Department of Education. These 
conferences take the form of panel discussions, 
with a discussion leader opening the subject 
with a brief talk, followed by the question and 
answer 


method by a previously chosen panel 


then open discussion from the floor. 
In his 


President 


final report at the 


Harley W 


end of last vear 
Lyon stated that the or- 
ganization was pledged to: 

1 Encourag¢ the professional growtl ot 
every principal. 


9 


2 Assist principals to 
quainted with their fellow 
of elementary education 


become better ac- 


workers in the cause 
Urge the development of strong public re- 
lations program in all schools 


+ Inform principals of our 
tion to the end that 
continued unimpaired 


legislative situa 


the public schools may. be 


5. Increase interest of principals in profes- 
sional organizations—national, state, and local 


Professional growth on the part of principals 
has been encouraged by: 


1 Co-operation with the 
Education in the 


State Department of 
production of the California 


Journal of Ellementary Educatio: 


2 Publishing a 


yearbook devoted to a sub- 

ject of vital interest and value to every prin- 
cipal 

Having number of committees at work 


throughout the yea) 
tary school. 


on problems of the elemen- 


4. Holding many section meetings of a pro- 


tessional nature throughout the state. 
5. Sponsoring study groups of principals 


6. In general, attempting to set forth the 
value and the necessity of professional growth 
of all principvals in service. 

Another helpful service rendered the elemen- 
tary principals of California is the summer con- 
ference. Each summer the University of Calt- 
fornia co-operates with the association in offer- 
ing three-day conferences on subjects of vital 
interest in elementary education. One of these 
conferences is held on the Los Angeles Campus 
and one on the Berkeley Campus. 

The California Elementary School Principal, 
the official news bulletin of the association, is 
now in its second year. Due to the large area 
of the state, this little magazine is very valuable 
in keeping the six sections in touch with each 
other. Miss Sarah L. Young, principal of Parker 
School, Oakland, the president, is carrying the 
work forward with much enthusiasm and ability 


* * cd 


School Finance in Austria 
A review by ELMER H. STAFFELBACH 


EUROPEAN POLICIES OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL 
Ill. AUSTRIA, by 
University of 


FINANCING 
INSTITUTIONS. 
Fletcher Harper Swift, 
3erkeley. 


California Press, 


“ T the present writing thousands of 

in the United States are tens 
of thousands of teachers are unemployed, 
and hundreds of thousands of children are with- 


out schools 


schools 


closed, 


There is not one leading country in 
Europe where such conditions exist. Many rea- 
sons and factors explain this contrast so humil- 
iating to the United States, which in spite of its 
existing financial depression still 
sition of the richest 


holds the po- 
nation in the world.” 
With this quotation Professor Swift opens the 
preface of his monograph on Financing Educa- 
tional Institutions in Austria. Throughout the 
monograph the reader is given a clear cut view 


of educational policies in post-war Austria by 


this penetrating student of educational finance. 
30th students and laymen interested in our 


American educational situation will find much 
thought-provoking material here. Austrian poli- 
cies relating to classification, tenure, promotion, 
and pensions of teachers 


timely. 


will be particularly 


interesting and 
This monograph is strongly recommended both 


to students and to all interested in education. 
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Che structures of the California Pacific International Exposition, San Diego, are a triumph of the 


Spanish-Colonial style of architecture, a school of design chosen when the permanent buildings were 
constructed in 1915. There are, of course, deviations from this architectural theme, such as the quaint 
constructions of foreign lands, without which no exposition could be international. The 1935 Exposition 
is under executive management of J. David Larson, widely known for his successes in this field 
Mr Vesta C. Muehleisen, prominent. worker in California Congress of Parents and Teachers, is 


Director of Education for the Exposition. Plate courtesy Standard Oil Bulleti 
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The Cost of Education 


Excerpts from an address by Mrs. Vesta C. MUEHLEISEN, of San Diego 





NEWS 





State Chairman of School Education, California Congress of Parents and Teachers 


OW do reductions in governmental ex- 


penditures compare with reductions in 

school district expenditures? The Tax 
Digest, published by the California Taxpayers 
Association, on page 202 of the June, 1934, 
issue, furnishes a tabulation of governmental ex- 
penditure in California for the fiscal years 1919- 
20 to 1932-33 inclusive. 

The tabulation lists that in the fiscal year 
1930-31 the total expenditures for governmental 
units other than schools amounted to 340 million 
plus. Total expenditures for. the same govern- 
mental units for 1932-33 amounted to 326 million 
plus. The total reduction was 12 million plus, 
or 3.54%. This same tabulation lists that in 
1930-31 the schools spent 164 million plus and in 
the past fiscal year 130 million plus, showing a 
reduction in school expenditures of over 33 mil- 
lion dollars or 20%. 

School expenditures have, therefore, been re- 
duced almost three times the total reductions in 
all other units of government in the State. 

In other words of the 45 million saved in the 
State, 34 million, or 75% has been saved by the 
schools, in face of the fact that there was an 
increase in elementary enrollment of over 14,- 
000 children and in the high school enrollment 
of over 29,000 students. 

These are true facts published by an organiza- 
tion not primarily interested in the schools, but 
rather in securing tax reductions and stabilizing 
governmental expenditures. 

California’s plan of school financing has been 
approved by experts, and is generally conceded 
by the States as being the best possible method 
of securing funds for an educational program, it 
is rarely understood by the masses. The Cali- 
fornia State Constitution guarantees a minimum 
financial support to each public school district 

The constitutional provision was enacted in 
the general election in 1920, and was re-affirmed 
in special election June 27, 1933. Were this 
Constitutional Guarantee in excess of the mini- 
mum cost of economically-operated schools, we 
would not be in a defensible position. Since the 
State guarantee is millions less than the aver- 
age minimum cost of our schools there is no 
financial wrong committed in maintaining the 
minimum guarantee. 

State minimum guarantees should be neither 
eliminated nor reduced. 


Boards of school trus- 








tees of elementary and secondary school dis- 
tricts prepare an annual budget. The amount in 
excess of State funds needed to maintain our 
schools is derived from district taxes. 

The present State minimum guaranteed fund 
pays a little more than half the cost of education 
in the districts. Thus the owners of real and 
personal property now pay through taxes on 
their property almost half the costs of the 
schools. 

Certainly the Constitutional guarantee for 
State financial support of the schools must be 
maintained, or local taxes on realty must be 
increased, or the wrecking of our schools will 
result. 

The State plan prior to June 27, 1933, pro- 
vided an allocation of $30 for each elementary 
and high school student, in average daily atten- 
dance, which sum it was required must be 
matched by $30 for each elementary child, and 
$60 for each high school pupil, from county 
funds. 

The Riley-Stewart Constitutional Amendment 
enacted in special election on June 27, 1933, re- 
moved the mandatory obligation from the coun- 
ties and added it to the State. This plan is a 


long step ahead toward equalizing of school 
financing. 
VERYWHERE, throughout the length 


and breadth of our land, people are aroused 
to the fact that more must be done for the youth 
of our country, who are to become the citizens 
of the future. Great results are being accom- 
plished through the intelligent co-operation of 
our citizenry. 

However, it is essential that a further general 
study of the problems of the public school be 
considered. Education is a social safeguard, and 
the solution of the preservation of our democ- 
racy. Present day programs, administration and 
financing of our schools must be truthfully stated 
and generally understood by all. 

To this end discussion-groups are being organ- 
ized in every State in the Union, in which these 
matters are carefully and thoughtfully presented, 
and all citizens are urged to avail themselves of 
the opportunity thus afforded to become 
acquainted with true facts and figures dealing 
with education, and discuss those 
which seem generally misunderstood 


problems 
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Our new President gives his first message to the Teachers of California 


Our Major Problems 


Joun A. Sexson, President, California Teachers Association 


Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena 


Fellow Teachers: 


UR President, Mr. Willard Givens, has resigned to accept an im- 

portant post with the National Education Association. Following the 

usual precedent, your Board of Directors has elected me, your Vice- 
President, to succeed him for the unexpired term. 


Frankly, I recognize a bit too clearly the heavy responsibility of the post 
tion. The next four months would be difficult for the most skilled and experi 
enced leadership. All recognize the uncertainties that obscure our possible 
achievements even if we might avoid the necessity for reorganization. 


It is with a humble sense of my own poor abilities that I consent to give 
to the California Teachers Association the best service my ability will permit. 
I shall accept the program and policies formulated by the Council, the Board 
of Directors, and the retiring President. There shall be no attempt to in 
augurate new policies, or introduce innovations or changes, but rather to seek 


success with our present program. 
As I conceive our major problems they are: 


First: The unification of our profession that we may serve our beloved 
State of California as teachers of its children, and exert effective leadership 
with respect to all the legitimate functions of education entrusted to us. 


Second: That we shall safeguard those institutions, and protect those 
rights, essential to the effective performance of these functions by our mem 
bers irrespective of position or type of service they elect to perform. 


To these ends, and for these purposes, I earnestly seek your approval and 
your assistance. 
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Our New Officers 


Roy W. CrLoup 


T the meeting of the Board of Directors held in Los 
A Angeles on Saturday evening, December 8, John A. 
Sexson, vice-president of the Association and superinten- 
dent of schools of Pasadena, was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the Board, and as such, ex-officio President of the 
State Council of Education of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

The choice was a particularly happy one. Mr. Sexson, 
during his seven years as superintendent of schools of Pasa- 
dena, has made an exceptionally fine place for himself in the 
esteem of all California educators. 

The new president has had an educational experience 
which admirably fits him for the leadership of California 
Teachers Association. After graduating from Colorado State 
Normal College, he taught in rural schools, then went to 
University of Denver where he secured his masters degree 
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Immediately following, he was elected to a Colorado city 
school superintendency. After several years service in Colo- 
rado he resigned and enrolled at Columbia University for 
advanced work. After two years there he accepted the 


superintendency at Bisbee, Arizona, whence 


Pasadena. 

Mr. Sexson is giving an outstanding service in 
Pasadena and while confronted with the problem 
of reconstructing a number of school buildings, 
he has carried the 6-4-4 plan of education 
through a most successful period of operation. 
Pasadena city schools are recognized as among 
the foremost of the country. 

The new president of California Teachers 
Association has made no changes in committee 
personnel. Walter T. Helms of Richmond suc- 
ceeds National Secretary Willard E. Givens as 
a member of the Board of Directors. California 
Teachers Association is happy to announce both 
the election of Mr. Sexson as President and Mr. 
Helms as a member of the Board. 


ALTER T. HELMS, superintendent of 

\ \ schools of Richmond and for many years 
an active member of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the California Council of Education, 
has accepted the appointment to the unexpired 
term of Willard E. Givens as a member of the 
Board of Directors of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Helms is one of the stalwart schoolmen 
of Northern California who for years has stood 
for a progressive program of education. Quiet 
and unassuming, he has never hesitated to have 
his position understood on educational ques- 


tions. California Teachers Association is for- 


after three John A. 
years, he was unanimously called to the superintendency at 





Sexson, President 


Caltfornia Teachers Association 


tunate in having men of educational standing 
willing to assume the heavy responsibilities of 
officership. Mr. Helms has been appointed chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee to succeed 


Mr. Givens. * * 


Schools For a New World Order 


ene currents that are upsettine our eco- 
nomic system are creating new and powerful 
demands upon education in the opinion of Dr. 
Clyde M. Hill, member of the University of South- 
ern California summer session faculty, writing in 
World Affairs Interpreter, quarterly publication 
of the Los Angeles University of International 
Relations of U. S. C. 

“We are at last beginning to recognize the 
fact that social reconstruction is a continuous 
and never-ending process, which in a society suf- 
ficiently intelligent, need no longer be haphazard 
or reckless,” declared Dr. Hill. 

“We are beginning, also, to suspect that 
technological progress is bound to continue in a 
world which has yet to learn to distinguish be- 
tween idleness and leisure. And we are dimly 
conscious that society as a whole is becoming 
more liberal minded, slowly overcoming the 
inhibitions of the century gone by. These things 
we realize more or less definitely; their sig- 
nificance for education and particularly for high 
school education we have not yet perceived. 

“The task of the high school becomes the prep- 
aration of adolescents to participate in bringing 
about desirable changes in the social order, and 
the development of an ability to adapt them- 
selves successfully to a new social order.” 
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California Council of Education 


Semi-Annual Meeting of California Teachers Association 
Los Angeles, December 8, 1934 


HE regular semi-annual meeting of the 

California Council of Education Califor- 

nia Teachers Association was called to 
order by President Willard E. Givens in the 
Palm Room, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, at 
9:30 a. m., December 8, 1934. 


According to roll call the following members 
were present: 


Affiliated Organizations Representatives—Mrs. 
Cc. H. Turner, J. R. McKillop, Sarah L. Young, 
Evlyn Chasteen, Clarence L. Phelps, F. C. Weber 

Classroom Teacher Divisions Representatives— 
George E. Browne, Helen Holt, Mary Sample. 

North Coast Section—Roscoe V. Lawson, Shir- 
ley A. Perry, A. O. Cooperrider, Roy Good. 





Northern Section—Fordyce Stewart, Mrs. Portia 
&. Moss, E. V. Cain, E. I. Cook, J. Russell Croad, 
Robert E. Golway, Ralph W. Everett, Charles C. 
Hughes, Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, Jay E. Partridge, 
Pauline O'Neil. 

Bay Section—Genevieve Nicholson, Earl G. 
Gridley, Pansy Jewett Abbott, Walter L. Bach- 
rodt, Harold P. Baldwin, J. H. Bradley, John F. 
Brady, Henry I. Chaim, A. J. Cloud, Albert S. 
Colton, Minerva Ferguson, Mary Friedrich, Wil- 
lard E. Givens, Dorothy I. Godward, Joseph 
E. Hancock, Walter T. Helms, Eva Holmes, 
Josephine Leffler, S. Edna ”Maguire, David E. 
Martin, Walter C. Nolan, Oscar H. Olson, William 
G. Paden, Lewis W. Smith, Marguerite Shannon, 
Estelle Unger, Dan White, Robert J. White, John 
R. Williams, Helen A. Winchester. 

Central Coast Section—Edna H. Young, T. S. 
MacQuiddy, Robert L. Bird, C. A. Brittell, James 
G. Force, Melrowe Martin. 

Central Section—W. A. Knapp, Louis P. Linn, 
Charles E. Bigham, Lawrence E. Chenoweth, 
Clarence W. Edwards, C. L. Geer, J. F. Graham, 
Herbert L. Healy, Paul Rivers, May R. McCardle, 
DeWitt Montgomery, C. S. Weaver. 

Southern Section—Jennie Y. Freeman, F. L. 
Thurston, Lewis E. Adams, Mrs. Rhea E. Allen, 
Mrs. Marietta W. Baker, W. D. Bannister, G. L. 
Bergman, George E. Bettinger, Arnold A. Bow- 
hay, Jr., C. L. Broadwater, George C. Bush, Mrs. 
Isabella Smith Cattermole, Winifred Sands, 
Emmett Clark, A. R. Clifton, Cornelius B. Collins, 
E. B. Couch, Mrs. Genevra P. Davis, Dr. Aubrey 
A. Douglass, William P. Dunlevy, B. F. Enyeart, 
Mary G. FitZpatrick, Arthur Gould, Gladys B. 
Grabill, F. A. Henderson, Floyd J. Highfill, Isa- 
bella H. Hilditch, Edward J. Hummel, Parke Seth 
Hyde, Christine A. Jacobsen, Mrs. Eugenia West 
Jones, Ira C. Landis, George O. Lockwood, Helen 
M. Lord, Mrs. Hortense A. MacKeever, George J. 
McDonald, Gertrude Mallory, Mrs. Pauline Mer- 
chant, Harry J. Moore, Gladys E. Moorhead, Ruth 


Newby Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons, Margaret Pur- 


dum, Leland M. Pryor, A. H. Riddell, Elmer 
Sandemeyer, John A. Sexson, S. A. Skinner, A 
Haven Smith, E. E. Smith, Mrs. Josephine P 
Smith, Mrs. Kathleen Stevens, Curtis E. Warren 
O. Scott Thompson, John H. Waldron, Frank M 
Wright 

Proxies were presented as follows: Mrs. Delia 
Briggs proxy for Marian E. Van Gilder; Sam 
Cohn proxy for Vierling Kersey; Edith Pence 
proxy for Joseph Marr Gwinn; Helen Baldwin 
proxy for Edward W. Kottinger; John C. Almack 
proxy for Mabelle Wilson; Arthur 8S. Corey proxy 
for Ray Adkinson; Mrs. Alma Gault proxy for 
George M. Green; Homer Derr proxy for Howard 
J. Hanna; Harold F. Seal proxy for Oliver P 
Palstine; Mrs. Dorothy Sullivan proxy for Mrs 
Helen H. Zillgitt. 


On motion of Mr. Good, seconded by Mr. Hen- 
derson, the proxies were accepted. On motion of 
Mr. Henderson, seconded by Mr. Couch, the min- 
utes of the April 14, 1934, meeting as printed on 
page 17 of the May, 1934, 
News were approved. 


Sierra Educational 


The State Executive Secretary made the fol 
lowing report: 


Mr. President, Members of the Council: 


HE report of your Secretary for the year 
"Tisse is short. California Teachers Associa- 
tion during 1934 has been more active than in 
any other year of my encumbency 

Contacts have been made with civic and 
school organizations all over California. The 
general public has been informed of conditions 
facing the public school. The activity of the 
Association has awakened all friends of public 
education to a realization that a united effort 
must be put forth during the coming year in 
order that all of our best standards of education 
may be maintained. 

I shall dwell but briefly upon the campaign in 
which California Teachers Association engaged 
for the proposed reorganization of the State 
Board of Education. At minimum expense and 
in a campaign conducted by the members of the 
Association in which literature was widely dis- 
tributed, approximately 600,000 favorable votes 
were cast for the proposal. Opponents of the 
Amendment waged an intensive fight against it 
Through the newspaper publicity which they 
were able to secure and because of the fact that 
practically all of the larger metropolitan news 
papers marked ballots adversely, which the 
voters scanned, the Amendment was defeated 
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However, it was one of the few proposals to 
receive one and one-half million votes. 

We have discussed the coming Constitutional 
may be held in a reasonably 
short time. If it is, every member of the teach- 


Convention. It 


ing force in California must exercise his full 
rights as a citizen of the State in order that the 
proper delegates may be selected. Education 
must be protected by mandate. The false propa- 
ganda emanating from certain sources which 
would try to persuade the people of California 
that no protection is necessary for the continued 
existence of free public education has behind it 
so much power and financial interest that only 
by the exercise of continued vigilance may we 
expect to protect the rights of the boys and girls. 
This is not a time when teacher interest is the 
first consideration. A free public school system 
financed from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity is the only safeguard of the rights of our 
future citizens. If a biennial contest must be 
waged for sufficient funds to maintain the edu- 
cational system we have the right to expect that 
conditions in the schools will not be properly 
safeguarded. California Teachers 
must have a full program prepared in advance 
of the We dare not wait until a 
constitution convention is in session. 


Association 
convention. 


California Teachers Association faces at this 
time the loss of the service of its president. It 
is a cause of very great regret that President 
Givens is to leave California and his officership 
in our organization but we rejoice with the 
National Education Association in its having 
We know 
that our great national organization will benefit 
through our loss. The standards of Education 
in the United States are just now at their low- 
est point. These standards must be raised or the 
conditions which prevail in other sections of our 
country will find their way into the educational 
practices of California. We are glad therefore 
to send a man in whom we have confidence. We 
know that he will give an impetus to the national 
work which will result in bettering of conditions 
everywhere. 


secured him as educational director. 


We rejoice further that others in our ranks 
are giving their lives to the service of the youth 
of the land and will take up the burden, for it is 
a burden, which must be rendered without ma- 
terial reward. At times, not even the thanks of 
those who are most interested, are given to the 
President and other members of the Board of 
Directors of California Teachers Association 
who, through long hours of thought and con- 
sideration for the welfare of the schools, freely 
give their time and energy. 

I confidently hope that the schools of Califor- 
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nia will give this year the largest membership 
California Teachers Association has ever experi- 
enced. Education must present a united front in 
order that our schools may continue and increase 
their usefulness. 


At this time I want to thank every member of 
California Teachers Association, the officers and 
members of each of the several sections, the 
members of the State Council of Education, the 
members of the Board of Directors and our 
official staff for the fine co-operation manifested 
at all times. 


California Teachers Association has demon- 
strated its worth. California Teachers Associa- 
tion must go forward in order that no privilege 
or right now enjoyed by the girls and boys of 
California shall be taken from them. Respect- 
fully submitted, Roy W. Cloud, State Executive 
Secretary. 

Miss McCardle moved that the Secretary’s re- 
port be accepted with thanks. The motion was 


seconded and carried. The following report of 
the Legislative Committee was made: 


Legislative Committee 


HE Legislative Committee unanimously 
‘ae that the first concern of all 
legislation proposed shall be to protect and 
maintain the State Constitutional Guarantees 
for education. 


The Legislative Committee recommends that 
a Committee be appointed to act as an informa- 
tion and campaign Committee for a vigorous 
fight for the support of the fixed charges. 


It was moved that our representatives be 
directed to do everything in their power to seek 
the removal of the 5% limitation. 


The chair was asked to appoint an Insurance 
Committee to work with a like committee of the 
High School Principals Association. 


A proposal was made that California Teachers 
Association sponsor a bill that in case of acci- 
dent to children who are working illegally, 
double compensation be required. 


The chair was asked to appoint a committee 
to study this proposal and report at a later date. 


The Legislative Committee recommends that 
California Teachers Association propose for 
enactment constitutional provisions which re- 
quire that any candidate for the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools shall be the holder of 
a valid administrative credential. 


It is recommended that legislation be enacted 
so that state teaching credentials may be reg- 
istered as are life diplomas, and that it not be 


(Please turn to Page 50) 
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Teacher Tenure Law: 


Suggested Revisions 


Division V—Teaching Force 
Part II1I—Principals and Teachers 


Chapter I. Employment 
Article I. Employment of Persons for Positions 
Requiring Certification Qualifications 


Throughout this revision the phrase “Boards 
of school trustees, and city, and city and county, 
boards of education,” is changed to read “Gov- 


erning boards of school districts.” —Ed. 
Section 


5.400, 5.401. No change. 


5.402. Amended: Any person who shall fail to 
signify his acceptance within fifteen days after 
notice of his election or employment shall have 
been given him or mailed to him by United 
States registered mail with postage thereon pre- 
paid, to such person at his last known place of 
address, by the clerk or secretary of the govern- 
ing board of the school district, shall be deemed 
to have declined the same. 

5.403, 5.404, 5.405, 5.406, 5.407. No change. 


5.408. New: The governing board of any school 
district, subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary in an act entitled “An act to secure to 
native born and naturalized citizens of the 
United States the exclusive right to be employed 
in any department of the State, county, city and 
county, and city government in this State, ex- 
cept in certain schools, to validate certain acts, 
and to repeal all acts in conflict therewith,” 
approved May 19, 1915, may enter into an agree- 
ment, through the State Department of Educa- 
tion, with the proper authorities of any foreign 
country, or State, territory or possession of the 
United States, for the exchange and employment 
of teachers employed by said school district and 
teachers employed in the public schools of such 
foreign country or State, territory or possession 
of a grade corresponding to that in which the 
teachers of said district are employed. Any 
teacher employed as herein provided shall be 
known as an “exchange teacher.” 





No exchange teacher may be employed by a 
school district in this State unless such teacher 
holds a valid credential issued by the State 
Board of Education authorizing such exchange 
teacher to teach in the school district proposing 
to employ such exchange teacher for a period 
not to exceed one year; provided, however, by 
unanimous consent of the governing boards, and 
the certificated employees concerned, this period 
may be extended to two years. The State Board 
of Education is hereby authorized to establish 
minimum standards for such credential. 


5.409. New: Acceptance of any such exchange 
position by any employee of any school district 
in this State shall not affect the right of such 
employee to the permanent classification to 


which he shall be entitled, at the time of such 
acceptance, under the provisions of this Code, 
or any rights of such employee under the state 
teachers retirement salary provisions of this 
Code, or under any local or district retirement 
plan or system, and the time served in such ex- 
change position shall be counted as time served 
in the service of such district in determining the 
status of such teacher under the provisions of 
this Part III, and under the provisions of this 
Code relating to state retirement salary, and 
under any local or district retirement plan of 
such district. 


Chapter II. Qualifications 


Article I. General Provisions 

5.420. Amended: Governing boards of school 
districts shall have power and it shall be their 
duty to employ as temporary, exchange, sub- 
stitute, probationary or permanent employees, in 
positions requiring certification qualifications, 
only persons who hold the credentials or certi- 
ficates required by law and whose certificates 
are in full force and effect and on file in the 
office of the county superintendent of schools at 
the time of the beginning of such service. 


Chapter III. Classification of Persons in 
Positions Requiring Certification 


Qualifications 
Article I. Permanent 

5.500. Amended: Every employee of a school 
district of any type or class, who after having 
been employed by the district for three complete 
consecutive school years ina position or positions, 
requiring certification qualifications, is re-elected 
for the next succeeding school year to a posi- 
tion requiring certification qualifications shall, 
except as hereinafter otherwise provided, at the 
commencement of said succeeding school year, 
be classified as and shall become a permanent 
employee of the district. 

Provided that nothing in these parts shall be 
construed to give permanent classification to a 
person in the evening school who is already 
classified as a permanent employee in the day 
school; provided further, that in case a teacher 
obtains permanent classification in the evening 
school and later is eligible for the same classifi- 
eation in the day school by reason of having 
served the probationary period therein, he shall 
be given his choice as to which he shall take. 
Nothing in this section contained shall be con- 
strued to affect the classification of any em- 
ployee as it exists at the time this act takes 
effect. 

5.501. No change. 


5.502. Amended: A certificated employee when 


advanced from a teaching position to an adminis- 
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trative or supervisory position requiring cer- 
tification qualifications shall retain his perma- 


nent classification as a classroom teacher. Per- 





sons employed administrative or supervisory 


ng certification 





positions requiri qualifications, 
upon completing a probationary period, as here- 
inbefore provided, including any time served as 
a classroom teacher, if any, in the same district, 
shall, in districts having an average daily atten- 
dance of 850 or more pupils, be classified as and 
shall become permanent employees as classroom 
teachers. In districts having an average daily 
attendance of less than 850 pupils, they may be 
so classified. Persons employed in administrative 
or supervisory positions by more than one dis- 
trict shall be given permanent classification in 
whichever district they may select for such per- 
manent classification. Provided, that other per- 
manent classification shall be given to such per- 
sons in a district situated within, partly within, 
or coterminous with a city, or city and county, 
where the charter, if any, of such city, or city 
and county, provides for such other classification. 


5.503. To be amended as follows: A probation- 
ary employee who in any one school year has 
served in regular day school work for an aver- 
age of at least four hours a day for not less 
than eighty per cent of the number of days the 
regular schools of the district in which said em- 
maintained, shall be 
deemed to have served a complete school year; 
provided, however, that in kindergarten schools 
such service shall be for an average of at least 
two and one-half hours a day, in junior colleges 
an average of at least twelve hours per week, 
and in evening schools an average of at least 
two hours per day, for seventy-five per cent of the 
number of days said kindergartens, junior col- 
leges or evening schools respectively, of the dis- 
trict are in session. Provided that any service 
for which a certificated employee receives full 


ployee is employed are 


time salary for a complete school year shall be 


deemed to constitute service for a complete 
school year, irrespective of the number of hours 


served. 
5.504. No change 


5.505. New: Excepting in districts situated 
within, partly within, or coterminous with the 
boundaries of a city, or city and county, where 
the charter, if any, of such city, or city and 
county provides an age at which employees, 
including certificated employees of such districts, 
shall be retired, when a permanent employee 
reaches the age of sixty-five years, the permanent 
classification of such employee shall cease and 
thereafter employment shall be from year to 
year at the discretion of the governing board; 
provided that any certificated employee who is 
not re-employed under the provisions of this 
section, and who has not completed the require- 
ments for full retirement salary, shall be deemed 
to have been retired on account of physical dis- 
ability within the meaning of the provisions of 
this code relating to retirement of certificated 
employees of school districts. Provided that the 
effective date of this section shall be September 
1, 1937. 


5.506. New: Every permanent certificated em- 


ployee of any school district which has provideda 
retirement salary for such employee, supplemen- 
tary to the state retirement salary, shall be re- 
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tired at the close of the school year in which he 


attains the age of compulsory retirement provided 


in the retirement plan of such district; provided 
that such age is not less than sixty-five years; 
provided further that any certificated employee 
retired under the provisions of this section and 
who has not completed the requirements for full 
retirement salary, shall be deemed to have been 
retired on account of physical disability within 
the meaning of the provisions of this code re- 
lating to retirement of certificated employees of 
school districts . 


Article II. Probationary 

5.510. Amended: Governing boards of school 
districts shall have power and it shall be their 
duty to classify as probationary employees, those 
persons employed in positions requiring certifica- 
tion qualifications for the school year, and who 
have not been classified as permanent, substi- 
tute, temporary, or exchange employees under 
the provisions of this Code. 

5.511. No change. 


Article IIT. Substitute 

5.520. To be amended to read as follows: 
Governing boards of school districts shall have 
power and it shall be their duty to classify as 
substitute employees those persons employed in 
positions requiring certification qualifications, to 
fill positions of regularly employed 
absent from service. 


Article IV. Temporary 

5.521. Governing boards of school districts 
shall have power and it shall be their duty to 
classify as temporary employees those persons 
requiring certification qualifications, other than 
substitute employees, who are employed to serve 
from day to day during the first four school 
months of any school term to teach temporary 
classes not to exist after the first four school 
months of any school term or to perform any 
other duties which duties do not last longer than 
the first four school months of any school term. 
Provided also that if the classes or duties con- 
tinue beyond the first four school months of 
any school term, the certificated employee so 
employed under the provisions of this section, 
unless a permanent employee, shall be classified 
as a probationary employee. The school year 
may be divided into not more than two school 
terms for the purposes of this section. 


persons 


Chapter VII. Resignations, Dismissals and 
Leaves of Absence 


Article I. Resignations 

5.640. No change. 
Article II. Dismissal of Permanent Employees 

5.650. To be amended to read as follows: No 
permanent employee shall be dismissed except 
for one or more of the following causes: immoral 
conduct, unprofessional conduct, commission 
or aiding or advocating the commission of acts 
of criminal syndicalism as defined in chapter 188, 
Statutes of 1919, or in any amendment thereof, 
dishonesty, incompetency, evident unfitness for 
service, physical, mental or moral condition un- 
fitting him to instruct and/or associate with chil- 
dren, persistent violation of or refusal to obey 
the school laws of California, or reasonable reg- 
ulations prescribed for the government of the 


(Please turn to Page 55) 
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A Noble Group 


Roy W. CLoup 
"acacaee, of the 58 California coun- 


ties have new school superintendents on 
January 7, 1935. Among the number who will 
pass their leadership on to new hands are ad- 
ministrators who through long years, have made 
an indelible imprint upon the educational his- 
tory of California. Others serving for shorter 
periods, have also made splendid contributions 
to the welfare of the public schools. 


Although the position of county superinten- 
dent of schools in many of the counties of Cali- 
fornia carries less pay and more work than 
many of the other school positions, high-class 
men and women have been attracted to this 
office. Dedicating their lives to the cause of edu- 
cation, they have worked assiduously to assist 
the boys and girls under their jurisdiction to 


attain an education. The retiring incumbents 
will be missed from the various educational 
meetings. 


Two of the retiring superintendents who have 
given the longest service are Miss Belle Alex- 
ander of Sierra County and James B. Davidson 
of Marin County. Both were elected in 1902 and 
have been continuously in office for 32 years. 
Neither aspired to continue in office. 

Miss Alexander was elected as a democrat in 
the olden days of county conventions, and dur- 
ing her eight terms has had but two opponents. 
She did not seek re-election this year but will 
continue as principal of the Downieville public 
schools, a position which she also has held for 
many years. This gracious woman is the grand- 
daughter of pioneers who settled at Downieville 
in 1849. She was born and reared in Sierra 
County and received her education there. Her 
maternal grand-father was responsible for the 
building of the first public school in Downie- 
ville in 1856. 

Miss Alexander has carried the true spirit and 
the unfailing zeal of the gold-seekers of early 
California into the mountain schools of her ter- 
ritory. No duty was too arduous for her to un- 
dertake in her annual journeys over mountain 
trails and winding roads beside the canyons to 
give each pupil of the county inspiration and 
help. It has been her constant aim to provide 
the best schools and advantages for her boys 
and girls. 

She was responsible in 1908 for the creation 
of the first high school in the county, a joint 
union school with Plumas County. As the num- 
ber of pupils have increased, it has been her 
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pleasure to see that four branch high schools 


have been established in various localities, so 
that physical barriers would no longer deprive 
Sierra children of educational 
From this small remote mountain county have 
come many useful We 


wish Miss Alexander a continued life of service. 


opportunities. 


exceedingly citizens. 


AMES B. DAVIDSON was graduated from 
J the Model School maintained by the govern- 
ment of Ontario in Stratford. After completing 
the normal department in 1879 he taught for 
three years. He enrolled in the Toronto normal 
school in Ontario for the regular course and was 
graduated in 1884. He then entered college and 
on completion of a year’s work received a high 


school credential valid in any school of his 
native province. 
In 1887, Mr. Davidson came to California 


Believing that his work in the field of education 
had been completed, he purchased a drug store 
at Sausalito. In 1888 the urge to return to teach- 
ing was so strong that he took the county 
examination, secured a certificate and, in July 
of that year, taught in the Bolinas school dis- 
trict in Marin County. At the end of the school 
year he transferred to Tomales, where he taught 
for two years. Sausalito next called him to the 
elementary principalship where he remained for 
ten years. 

In the fall of 1902 he was elected superinten- 
dent of schools of Marin County and for these 
many years has been an unfailing source of 
Mrs. Davidson has 
accompanied him in all of his work and, while 
not working in an official capacity, she has been 
a true helpmate in all of his duties 

Mr. Davidson has not only worked continu 
ously for the welfare of his schools, but he has 


inspiration and good cheer. 


also taken an important part in the framing of 
educational legislation. Besides his school duties 
He takes 


very 


he has been active in all civic affairs. 
with him, the 
interested in 


into his retirement, best 


wishes of everyone public 


education. 


E. BUCKMAN became county superin- 
a tendent of schools of Tulare County on 
January 1, 1911. His history is truly Californian 
He was born in a prairie schooner on the plains 
of Arizona. The covered wagon from which he 
first saw the light of day was one of a 25 ox- 
drawn train which had to remain over for three 
precious days at his advent. The first stopping 
place of his parents in California was in the 
Farmersville district of Tulare County. 

It was there he received his education, and 
near the school which he attended he had his 
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first teaching experience in the East Lynn dis- 
trict. All of Mr. Buckman’s educational experi- 
ence has been in Tulare County. Taking his ex- 
aminations in Tulare County as a mere youth, 
he was successful in securing a certificate and, 
after rural experience, was for 17 years prin- 
cipal of the Exeter Grammar School. 

He assumed the office of county superinten- 
dent on January 1, 1911. He has been a quiet, 
hard-working superintendent with a personality 
that has endeared him to every resident of the 
county. He has rarely had opposition for re- 
election and voluntarily gave up the position 
this year. Following the relinquishment of the 
office Mr. and Mrs. Buckman plan to spend a 
few months in the Hawaiian Islands after which 
they will return to their home in Visalia 


RS. BLANCHE REYNOLDS became 
M county superintendent of schools in 1914 
upon the resignation of her husband, James E. 
Reynolds, who had held the position for a num- 
ber of years. She was elected to the position in 
1914 and has continued in office since that date. 
Mrs. Reynolds has always been a quiet, efficient 
superintendent and has made a real place for 
herself in the hearts of all of the residents of 
Ventura County because of the splendid, sym- 
pathetic attitude that she has always maintained. 
Mrs. Reynolds did not seek re-election and 
plans to enjoy a well-earned rest 


ISS PERLE SANDERSON who relin- 
M quishes her work in Colusa was county 
superintendent of schools from 1915 to 1923 and 
from 1927 to 1935. Miss Sanderson is a graduate 
of the San Francisco State Teachers College 
and has been prominent because of her splendid 
She 


has surrounded herself with excellent assistants 


work in the field of elementary education. 


and through courteous treatment has won num- 
berless friends in her native county 


OSEPH E. HANCOCK, county superin- 
tie of schools of Santa Clara county, re- 
California. Mr. 
Hancock, a native son who attended the schools 
of Santa Clara county, is a graduate of the San 
State 


ceived all of his education in 


Jose Teachers College and secured his 


He 
was, for twenty-three and one-half years, prin- 
cipal of the Grant 


advanced degrees in Stanford University. 


Jose 


San and in 
1923 became county superintendent of schools 
of the county of his birth. 


school in 


Mr. Hancock has been one of the outstanding 
superintendents of California and his name will 


long be remembered in the school annals of that 
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section. Although urged to again stand for elec- 
tion he decided to retire. Mrs. Hancock has 
actively assisted her husband through’ many 
years of his vocational work. Together, they 
will enjoy a well-earned vacation through the 
south seas, and upon their return will divide 
their time between their home in San Jose and 
their orchard in the Saratoga foothills. 


ISS IDA M. COLLINS became San Ber- 

nardino’s county superintendent of schools 
in 1923. Before assuming the office she served 
as deputy under superintendent A. S. McPher- 
ron and Mrs. Grace Stanley. Miss Collins re- 
ceived her training in Kansas and taught in that 
state for 5 years before coming to California. 
She is one of those who pioneered in the work 
of rural supervision. Having jurisdiction over a 
county which is larger in area than some of the 
eastern states, it became necessary for her to 
delegate the supervision of many of her moun- 
tain and desert schools to assistants. 

Rural education was one of her main con- 
siderations. She has also assisted in the develop- 
ment of other lines of educational procedure. 
The Cucamonga school, which was known 
through the nation because of its self-directed 
activity, carried on its experiment under her 
supervision. High school education was encour- 
aged and two splendid junior colleges have de- 
veloped during her incumbency. Like many of 
the others who retired voluntarily, Miss Collins 
was urged to seek re-election. She decided, how- 
ever, that she wished to take a much-needed 
rest. She also desired to pursue activities which 
she has long desired to follow but which the 
stress of work prevented. 


L. WILLIAMS assumed the office of 
W. superintendent of schools in 1923 in 
Madera county and has performed his duties 
faithfully and well. Mr. Williams received his 
education in his native Wales and worked in 
many fields of endeavor as a youth, before he 
decided to enter the teaching profession. Com- 
ing to California as a young man he secured a 
position in the schools of Madera county. His 
work was so well done that upon his announc- 
ing his candidacy for county superintendent in 
1923 he received the endorsement of a large 
His 
service has been marked by a quiet effective- 
ness. 


number of the voters of Madera county. 


Like the other superintendents who are 
leaving the county work at this time, he car- 
ries with him the esteem and good wishes of 
all of his former associates. 


(Please turn to Page 58) 
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Kindergarten Education in California 


Dr. EtMer H. STAFFELBACH 
Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


A. History and Growth of Kindergarten Education in California 


1. Where did the kindergarten movement originate? 

The idea of the kindergarten was given to the world by Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel, a 
German. The word kindergarten means “child garden.” To Froebel it meant a place 
where children might grow freely, happily, naturally, like flowers and plants in a garden 

The first kindergartens were established in Germany early in the nineteenth century 
From Germany the kindergarten movement spread, about 1854, to England, and gradually 
to other countries. 


2. When was the first American kindergarten founded? 

The first kindergarten in the United States was opened by Mrs. Carl Schurz,! chiefly 
for the sake of her own children, at Waterloo, Wisconsin, in 1855. The real beginning of 
the kindergarten movement in this country, however, began with the work of Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody? in Boston. In 1859, Miss Peabody was struck by the unusual brightness of 
a small boy who, upon inquiry, she found had been trained in a German kindergarten 
The next year Miss Peabody opened a private kindergarten in Boston. 

Kindergartens in other cities in this country followed rapidly: in Washington, 1870; 
in New York, 1872; in St. Louis, 1873; in Chicago, 1875. 


3. When did the kindergarten movement get its start in California? 


In 1876, a German woman named Emma Marwedel, opened a training school for 
kindergarten teachers in Los Angeles. Miss Kate Douglas Smith, better known as 
Kate Douglas Wiggins, went from Santa Barbara to take training in Miss Marwedel’s 
school in Los Angeles, and in 1877 returned to Santa Barbara to open a kindergarten 
there. In 1878, Miss Smith was called to take charge of the now famous Silver Street 
Kindergarten in San Francisco. 


4. Were these early California kindergartens publicly supported? 

No. Following the establishment of the first private kindergartens in California, more 
than ten years elapsed before any real effort was made to make the kindergarten a pub 
lic institution. Gradually, however, a few California cities began to add kindergartens to 
their school programs. 

In 1888, Superintendent of Public Instruction Ira G. Hoit, in his message to Governor 
Waterman, said, “After careful consideration of the private kindergartens in San Fran- 
cisco, of those connected with our orphan asylums, and with a few public schools, I am 
fully convinced that the kindergarten should be firmly established and made an integral 
part of the public school system of the state, especially in towns and cities. I have no 
hesitancy in recommending this subject to the careful consideration of your excellency, 
and to the consideration of the legislature.” 


5. When was the kindergarten first recognized legally as a part of the program of public 
education in California? 


In 1893. In that year the state legislature recognized that kindergartens already ex- 
isted in certain towns and cities of the state. A law was passed setting a minimum age 
limit of 4 years for entrance at a public kindergarten. 





1. The Schurz family were from Germany. Mr. Schurz became an important Union 
general during the Civil War. 


2. Miss Peabody was of a well-known family. One of her sisters married Nathaniel 


Hawthorne. Another was the wife of Horace Mann. 
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6. Is kindergarten education recognized by the California Constitution as a part of the 
public school system of the state? 


Yes. The kindergarten was “written into the California Constitution” as a part of the 
state’s program of public education in 1913. This action was taken by the people of Cali- 
fornia because scientific child-study had made it plain that the early years of the child’s 
life are of very great importance from an educational standpoint. 


7. Has the growth of kindergartens in California been rapid? 


For many years after the first public kindergartens in California were established, the 
growth of the movement was rather slow. In 1900 there were 129 public kindergartens in 
the state, enrolling a total of 4410 pupils. By 1910 these figures had grown to only 208 
kindergartens with 6515 pupils enrolled. 

After 1913, however, the growth of kindergartens was rapid. In the year 1931-1932 
there were 1894 kindergarten classes maintained in this state with a total enrollment of 
78,573 pupils. Since the year 1932, owing to the movement for educational economy, 
kindergarten enrollment has decreased. During the year 1933-1934 there were 1780 kinder- 
gartens maintained with a total enrollment of 65,410 pupils. 


8. How does kindergarten education in California rank with that of other states? 


California kindergartens rank among the very highest in the United States, both in 
the character of the education offered and in the proportion of pupils actually enrolled. 


9. Are all California children of kindergarten age enrolled in public kindergartens? 


No. Exact figures are not available, but approximately 55% of California children of 
kindergarten age are now enrolled in kindergartens. 


10. Do all elementary school districts maintain kindergartens? 


No. Most of the cities and larger towns of California have kindergartens as a regular 
part of their public school program. Most village and rural school districts do not have 
kindergartens. In the year 1931-1932, only 279 school districts, or 10.1% of all the elemen- 
tary school districts of the state, maintained kindergartens. Since 1932 this percentage 
has been somewhat reduced. 


11. Why are kindergartens not maintained in rural school districts? 


As a general thing kindergartens are not found in rural school districts for the reason 
that children of kindergarten age are not found in sufficient numbers to justify the main- 
tenance of kindergartens in such districts. The California state law provides for the estab- 
lishment of a kindergarten on the petition of the parents of 25 children of kindergarten 
age residing within a mile of the school house. This condition is rarely found in rural 
districts. 


B. Support of Kindergarten Education 


12. How are kindergartens supported in California? 


Entirely by local elementary school district taxes. Elementary school districts which 
maintain one or more kindergartens are permitted by state law to levy a tax of not more 
than 15 cents on each $100 of assessed valuation, in addition to the regular tax for the 
support of the elementary schools of the district. 


13. Does either the state or the county provide money for the support of kindergarten 
education in this state? 


No. The state provides $60 per child in average daily attendance in the elementary 
school, and $90 per child in average daily attendance in the high schools. In some cases 
the counties also contribute to the support of elementary and high schools. However. the 
kindergartens receive no money from either state or county. 
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14. Why do state and county not help to support kindergarten education? 

Frequent attempts have been made to bring about state aid for kindergarten education. 
The chief argument against this has been that kindergartens are possible only in towns 
and cities, and that state money should not be used to support something which only town 
and city children can take advantage of. 


15. What is the total cost of kindergarten education in California? 

The total cost of kindergarten education during the year 1930-1931 (the latest year for 
which accurate figures exist) amounted to $4,642,663. This was equal to $108 per pupil 
in average daily attendance in the kindergartens of the state. 

Since the year 1931 kindergarten expenditures have not been kept separate from other 
expenditures of the elementary school districts. However, substantial reductions in kinder- 
garten expenditures have been made during the past several years. The legislature of 
1933 raised the entering age of kindergarten children from 4% years to 5 years. Largely 
because of this change in the law kindergarten enrollment fell from 74,447 pupils in 1932- 
1933, to 65,410 pupils in 1933-1934. During the same time the number of kindergarten 
teachers was reduced from 1290 in 1932-1933, to 1179 in 1933-1934. 

Kindergarten costs during the year 1934-1935 will doubtless be somewhat below the 
figures given above for the year 1930-1931. 


16. What is the average salary of kindergarten teachers in California? 

During the vear 1933-1934 kindergarten teachers in this state received an average 
annual salary of $1653. This is somewhat below the average annual salary of elementary 
school teachers in this state for the same year. 


C. Organization of Kindergarten Education in California 


17. Is the kindergarten in any sense a national institution? 
No. Kindergartens have been established in all the states of the Union, but the control 


and support of public kindergartens is under the individual states, not the national 
government. 


18. Are all kindergartens alike? 

No. The basic theories upon which all kindergartens are conducted are the same. 
However, methods and procedures vary. Much depends upon the kindergarten teacher. 
The expert kindergarten teacher varies her methods and activities to meet the educational 
needs of her class, and of the individual children in her class. 


19. How may a public kindergarten be organized? 

Upon the petition of the parents of 25 children of kindergarten age living within a 
mile of an elementary school, the board of trustees of the elementary school district 
must establish a kindergarten. 


20. What is the legal age of a kindergarten child? 

Prior to 1933, California state law set the legal kindergarten age from 4% years to 
6 years. The legislature of 1933 changed this so that at present the legal kindergarten 
age is from 5 to 6 years. 


21. Why was this change in the minimum age of kindergarten children made? 
For reasons of supposed economy. It was believed that a considerable saving in money 
would be made by this change in the law. 


22. How much money was saved by this change in the law? 

No figures are as yet available to answer this question. Some kindergartens have been 
closed; so doubtless there has been some saving. However, in a great majority of cases 
the kindergartens have been kept open, with a smaller number of children in attendance. 
Comparisons show that there was a 12.1% reduction in kindergarten enrollment of pupils 
from 1932-1933 to 1933-1934, while during the same time there was only a 8.6% reduction 
in the number of kindergarten teachers. It is probable, therefore, that in many cases the 
costs per pupil have actually increased rather than decreased. 
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23. Under what conditions must a kindergarten be closed? 
According to California state law, if the average daily attendance in a kindergarten 
falls below 10 pupils for the year, the board of trustees must discontinue the kindergarten. 


24. Do rural children need kindergarten education as much as city children? 

Possibly not so much as children in the more crowded sections of large cities. How- 
ever, good kindergarten training is of almost inestimable value to all children between 
the ages of 4 or 4% and 6 years. Where at all possible, this training should be furnished 
to both rural and city children. 


25. If state support were given to kindergartens, would it be possible to offer kinder- 
garten opportunities to more rural children? 

To more of them, yes; but probably not to all of them. Surveys made of a few rural 
counties of California seem to indicate that even under conditions of state support, it 
would be virtually impossible to bring the kindergarten to some (possibly 10%) of our 
children of kindergarten age. 


26. How many kindergarten teachers are employed in California? 

During the year 1931-1932 there were 1756 kindergarten teachers and 140 assistant 
teachers employed in the kindergartens of California. Owing to the pressure for economy 
large reductions were made in the kindergartens the next year (1932-1933), when only 
1219 kindergarten teachers and 71 kindergarten assistants were employed in the state. 
Curtailments, largely forced bv changes in the kindergarten taw, brought about an 8.6% 
reduction in the number of kindergarten teachers after the year 1932-1933. In the year 
1933-1934 there were 1132 kindergarten teachers and 40 kindergarten assistants employed 
in California. 

27. Are kindergarten teachers professionally trained for their work? 

Yes. Teachers of California kindergartens are better and more thoroughly trained 
than in any of the other states, with the possible exception of one or two states. Records 
show that every kindergarten teacher in the state is especially certificated for her work 
Records also show that 99.8% of the kindergarten teachers in this state have been pro- 


fessionally trained either in a normal school or teachers college, or in a college or 


university. 


D. Theory, Purposes, Functions and Activities of 
Kindergarten Education 


28. What are the fundamental purposes of kindergarten education? 

The fundamental purposes of kindergarten education are the same as the purposes of 
education in general: (1) to improve children mentally, moraiy, and physically, and (2) 
to improve society by training better citizens. 


29. Are not little children less than 6 years of age too young to begin the formal process 
of education? 

It is true they are too young to enter upon a formal educational program. But the 
educational activities of the kindergarten are not formal. The kindergarten is a place 
where the freedom of the child is enlarged rather than limited. Froebel, the founder of 
the first kindergarten, called it a “child garden” because it was meant to be a place where 
children could live and grow, and play and mingle with other little children freely. 


30. Is the early education of little children of kindergarten age important in the long run? 
Extremely important. The early kindergarten leaders, such as Froebel, wanted to 
build a better society by creating a better childhood. They believed that every child 


should be free and happy. They were convinced that a happier childhood would mean a 
better childhood, and lead to a better society. 


Thus long before the study of child psychology was begun the leaders in the kinder- 
garten movement planned a program of social improvement through child improvement. 
This movement has, probably more than any other one thing, served to bring to the child 
of today his legitimate heritage of happiness. 
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Modern child study reveals that what Froebel and the early kindergarten leaders 
believed concerning the importance of childhood education is true. During the past 30 
years and more, hundreds of students of child psychology and child welfare have been 
carrying out most careful and searching studies of children. These studies have chiefly 
been made in search of the secret of human personality and of human character. All 
of these researchers have not entirely agreed in all of their findings; but they have all! 
reached the one conclusion: 

That education begins at birth, and that environmental conditions and life experiences 
during the first few years of life may be, and often are, the deciding factors affecting the 
child’s personality and character throughout his entire life. 


31. Is there not danger that the emphasis upon freedom and play in the kindergarten 
will spoil the child, and make him unwilling to learn to work later? 

No. Education is no longer looked upon as a process whereby knowledge is somehow 
poured into the child’s mind, as water may be poured into a pitcher. On the contrary, 
the child is now recognized as a naturally active being, and the true educational process 
is accepted as directing the child’s activities into character-building pursuits which are 
socially constructive. 

Play is the natural activity of childhood. Through play and happy activities children 
grow naturally. Froebel knew this and declared it many times. He believed that a child 
born into a world of adults who are intent upon their own purposes, has little chance for 
happiness and natural growth. In one of his writings he says, “We grant space and time 
to young plants and animals because we know that, in accordance with the laws that live 
in them, they will develop properly and grow well. ... But the human young is looked 
upon as a piece of wax, a lump of clay, which man can mould into what he pleases.” To 
Froebel this was evidence both of ignorance and arrogance on the part of adults. He 
declared, “The child should, from the time of his birth, be viewed in accordance with his 
nature, treated correctly, and given the free, all-sided use of his power.” 

The child has been called the “serf of civilization.” The serfdom of modern childhood 
arises out of the fact that adults have attempted to impress upon the child the attributes 
of “civilized” adults, instead of being satisfied to allow the child to acquire in a natural 
manner the attributes of civilized childhood. The Great Apostle said, “When I was a 
child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; but when I became 
a man I put away childish things.” Modern adults have tried to force children to put 
away childish things while they are yet children. They have in effect tried to abolish 
childhood by compelling their children to put away their child nature. 

It is impossible for children to be adults while they are yet children. The “putting 
away of childish things’ must not be expected abruptly. This is what Froebel meant 
when he said, “The child, the boy, the man should have no other endeavor but to be at 


every stage of development wholly what this stage calls for.” 


This is the every essence of modern education: let us be content that our children 
acquire the attributes of civilized childhood progressively as they develop toward civilized 
adulthood. 


32. Would not most kindergarten children be better off at home? 

It is now fully recognized by scientific students of child physchology that the pre- 
school years are the most impressionable of the child’s life, and that influences acting 
upon his character and personality during this time have lasting effects. In many, even of 
the better homes, conditions are not satisfactory from the standpoint of child develop 
ment. In thousands of homes children live under conditions which result in physical 
defects, dnd in defects of personality and character which will interfere with the indi- 
vidual’s success and happiness through his entire life. In the great majority of cases it is 
impossible for the social and personality requirements to be provided for under home 
conditions. 

The child needs the companionship of other children of his own age and stage of 
development. Most modern homes have few children, and thus the child of today is more 
often than not left dependent upon adults for his social life. Where this is not the case. 
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his contacts are likely to be in the nature of “alley contacts” with other children under 
unsupervised conditions which are unwholesome. 


Most parents lack knowledge and training, the tact and understanding of child nature 
and child needs. Some parents are, of course, grossly neglectful of their children; but for 
the most part parents do for their children the best they know how to do—or at least the 
best they have time to do. But the home they inhabit is essentially an adult home: the 
tables, the chairs, the height of the windows, the forms of amusement provided, the very 
pictures on the wall are all for adults. The little child is treated variously; sometimes 
with tolerant amusement, sometimes with cruelty, both mental and physical. Now and 
again he is loved, petted, teased, chided, scolded, nagged. He wonders what life is all 
about; his elders will be glad when he grows up! 

Out of just such homes come the “spoiled” child, the timid child, the fearful child, the 
tearful child, the deceitful child, the thieving child, the whining child—all of them just 
normal children who have needed something they have not been able to find at home. 


Whether the effects of this kind of environment will have lasting and obvious effects 
upon the child’s character and personality depends upon many factors. Psychiatrists assert 
that the beginnings of the breakdown of the 75,000 adults that are sent each year to 
asylums in this country are found in a great majority of cases in early childhood. They 
also find that the crippled personalities of adults and delinquent children—cowardice, 
deceit, discontent, dishonesty, and all the long list of attitudes which are destructive of 
individual and social welfare—had their beginnings, in a great majority of cases, before 
the child started to school. 


Whether or not the future of the child eventually turns out “badly,” and of course in 
the great majority of cases it does not, the scars made on the child’s personality are never 
entirely obliterated. There are indeed few adults who do not, at least once in‘a while, 
remember with shudders certain emotional earthquakes of their early childhood. 


33. Why is kindergarten education needed? 


We have a public program of education beginning at the first grade of the elementary 
school and extending upward through the various grades to the college and university. Is 
this not sufficient education to be furnished at public expense? 


Many people have the mistaken idea that the kindergarten is not an essential part of 
our program of education; that it is merely something nice to provide for our very little 
children, if it doesn’t cost too much. The truth is that the kindergarten is one of the most 
vital parts of our program of public education. The kindergarten, then, is not merely 
desirable; it is essential both to the welfare of the child and to the welfare of society. 
The following facts concerning the kindergarten are well known among people who are 
informed about the work of the kindergarten: 


a. The kindergarten offers environment and training essential to the completest 
physical and mental well being of the child. 


b. The kindergarten builds child character, and contributes definitely and specifically 
to the constructive moral forces of the community. 


c. The kindergarten prepares the child for entrance into regular and formal school 
work, and in thousands of cases provides against the child’s failure in the elementary 
school. 


34. How does the kindergarten provide for the physical and mental well being of the 
child? 


By providing the child with environment and training suitable to his age and stage of 
physical, mental, and social development. 

The kindergarten provides the child with wholesome social surroundings, wherein he 
mingles freely with other children of his own age under trained supervision. 

David Starr Jordan once said, “This is not a good world for babies to be born in.” 
The kindergarten is designed to be a place where the pre-school child can be truly a child 
in the full fellowship of childhood. The kindergarten teacher has scientific knowledge of 
child nature, as well as professional training in the care of such children. To make a 
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kinder more wholesome place for human childhood is her professional service; it is her 
life work. 


35. In what ways does the kindergarten build character? 


The kindergarten builds child character by providing the physical, intellectual, social 
and moral conditions required for the child’s complete development. 

In this connection much of what has already been said above might be repeated. Not 
only do unsatisfactory conditions of the child’s home life contribute to make his physical 
and emotional development unwholesome, but they tend also to retard and warp his 
ethical and moral growth. On the other hand the natural environment and wholesome 
atmosphere of the kindergarten invariably tend to correct such conditions. The kinder- 
garten helps to teach pre-school children the fine art of living together happily and 
wholesomely. For the child of this age, moral training is largely social adaptation. The 
program of the kindergarten is designed to develop in children such abilities as the 
following: 

a. The ability to co-operate with other children. 

b. The ability to understand and carry out directions. 

c. The ability to understand, appreciate, and adjust himself to the rights of others 

d. The ability to assume responsibslity. 

e. The ability to let others assume responsibility. 

f. The ability to associate himself with group activities. 

g. The ability to be self-directed in unorganized groups. 

h. The ability to organize others for carrying out in an orderly manner a specific 
purpose. 


The moral and ethical effects of kindergarten training have been widely recognized by 
officers engaged in the administration of criminal justice. A well-known Pennsylvania 
District Attorney recently stated that in all his experience he had never had a case 
brought up before him in which the culprit had attended a kindergarten. He has made a 
specific practice of noting this point. 

At 244 Spring Street, New York City, there is a kindergarten where the same teacher 
has been in charge for 35 years. During that period this teacher has had nearly 2000 
children under her training and guidance. Those 2000 children are mostly grown up now; 
some of them are over 40 years of age. They are engaged in a great variety of occupa- 
tions, but they are all doing better work, living better and happier lives because of their 
kindergarten experiences. The teacher has kept track of them all through the years since 
they “graduated” from under her training. She proudly points to the fact that not one 
out of the 2000 has required court discipline for any offense against the laws of her state 
or nation. On the corner of the street, a short distance from this kindergarten, stands a 
merry-eyed policeman, once a member of her group, who takes pride in guiding other 
little children across the street to “his” kindergarten. 


36. How does the kindergarten prepare the child against failure in the elementary 
school? 


First of all, by correcting the conditions which lead to failure in the elementary school 
grades. A recent study' of the causes of failure of low-first grade children in California 
shows that approximately 10,000 low-first grade pupils (about 20%) fail of promotion to 
the high first grade at the end of their first semester in school. The chief causes of these 
failures are the following: 


a. Too immature for reading. d. Undesirable home conditions. 
b. Foreign background. e. Physical disability. 
c. Lack of mental maturity. f. Emotional instability. 


These causes are for the most part correctable in the kindergarten. The work of the 
kindergarten is especially designed to build up a reading-readiness in the child by giving 
him contacts with situations which will form the basis of his desire to read. (The author 


1. Reported in an unpublished Master’s Thesis, Stanford University, by George H 
Spearman. 
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of this study offers this statement: ... Nearly one-half the low-first grade children of 
California have had no kindergarten experience. This fact, probably more than any 
other, accounts for the high percentage of unreadiness for reading found among low- 
first grade children.”’) 

The child from a foreign-home background usually has a language handicap. The 
kindergarten provides the environment best suited to overcome this difficulty. Lack of 
mental maturity whether real or, as is often the case, merely seeming because of the 
child’s excessive timidity, is corrected or alleviated by kindergarten experience. Unde- 
sirable home conditions and emotional instability (these two handicaps often go together) 
usually yield readily to kindergarten treatment. 

According to very careful studies made at the University of Iowa, the average kinder- 
garten child completes the first six grades of the elementary school in 2.26 months less 
time than the average child who has not had kindergarten experience. In addition, the 
average scholarship of pupils who have attended kindergarten was found to be 3.5 points 
higher than the average grade of children without kindergarten experience. This differ- 
ence in scholarship was found to be most noticeable in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 

The authors of the Iowa study offer the following comment: “The social effects from 
kindergarten training are manifest in all grades. The social rank estimates made by the 
teachers for both kindergarten and non-kindergarten pupils of the several grades reveal 
significant differences. These differences are results which accrue from the activities 
provided in the kindergarten curriculum through which experience is defined, interpreted 
and organized.” 

A study of the influence of the kindergarten on handwriting of pupils in the elemen- 
tary school, also made at the University of lowa, reveals the fact that kindergarten 
pupils not only show greater readiness for handwriting, but are also superior in their 
handwriting achievement in the first grade, and to a lesser degree throughout the remain 
ing school years. 

It is not unlikely that the kindergartens of California more than pay for their cost of 
maintenance by reducing the expense attendant upon pupil failure in the elementary 
school. Spearman, whose study of the causes of failure of low-first grade pupils has 
already been quoted above, estimates that the costs due to failures in the low-first grade 
alone amount to more than one-fifth of the entire costs of the kindergarten of the state. 

‘The effects of these (low-first grade) failures,’ Spearman says, “it is of course im- 
possible to calculate exactly. The added expense is enormous. In California the financial 
loss amounts to something like a million dollars. 

“Nor is the actual financial loss, high as it may seem, the most serious consequence of 
such failures. The results in terms of decreased educational and scholastic efficiency are 
gloomy to contemplate. Thousands of teachers of beginners are struggling with per- 
plexing ‘problem children,’ giving their best in apparently unavailing efforts to start such 
children effectively on the way to satisfactory school achievement. 

“The psychological effects of non-promotion of low-first grade pupils should be pointed 
out along with the effects mentioned above. These psychological effects operate in the 
case of the teachers, the parent, and the pupil. Even teachers are likely to look upon a 
child who has failed as a failure. 

“The psychological effects of pupil failures upon parents may be more serious than 
upon teachers. Parents are more likely to give the pupil evidences of their attitudes. 
Where the teacher’s attitude is subjective, the parent’s is more likely to be expressed 
objectively in criticisms and scoldings. Thus the child is pursued by failure into his very 
home circle. Parents, suffering under imagined injuries to their pride and self-esteem, 
not infrequently blame the child, and perhaps with the best intentions attempt to 
stimulate him by means of blameful nagging. 

“Thus the child faces not only the knowledge of his own failure, and the adverse judg- 
ment of his teacher, but the outspoken condemnation of his elders at home. Under such 
conditions it is hardly to be thought surprising if the child acquires lasting mental atti- 
tudes which militate against his school progress, and even against his success and happi- 
ness in life.” 
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E. What of the Future of Kindergarten Education? 


UST at present the California kindergarten seems in greater danger than either the 

elementary school or the high school. It has already been abolished in many Califor- 

nia communities. In other communities its activities have been curtailed. A change in 
the state law raising the minimum age limit of kindergarten children from 4% to 5 years 
has reduced attendance by thousands. The fact that kindergartens are entirely dependent 
upon local district support, without either state or county financial aid, leaves this part of 
the public program of education in an exposed position. 


The chief source of danger to kindergarten education, however, lies in the fact that 
its vital importance in our great program of producing citizens is not generally recognized 
or appreciated. The present need is to clear up doubts and mistaken ideas about kinder- 
garten education in the public mind. 


The kindergarten is not merely a nice, convenient place to send children of pre-school 
age, where they will be out of their parents’ way. 


The kindergarten is not a “fad” founded on sentimental foolishness. 


The kindergarten is not a place where children are allowed to do as they please, to 
become “spoiled,” and to develop habits of wilfulness and idleness. 


On the contrary, kindergarten education is based upon the soundest psychological and 
pedagogical principles. Modern scientific child study has completely justified the kinder- 
garten in its work with children before the 6-year age level. 

The kindergarten is a vitally important part of our program of public education. The 
success of the school with a child above the 6-year age level depends to a very large 
degree upon the environmental and social experiences of that child before he was 6 
years old. 


The qualities which make for human happiness and for social welfare—good character, 
wholesome personality, and the ability to live with other human beings comfortably and 
safely—have their beginnings in the early years of the child’s life. The kindergarten is a 
place where these qualities are safeguarded and nurtured. The years are long from early 
childhood to adulthood; yet the fact is accepted by psychologists and psychiatrists that 
the kindergarten of the present day plays an important part in reducing the number of 
future inmates in our prisons, almshouses and insane asylums. 


The only case that can be stated against the kindergarten is a financial one. It costs 
the people of California annually about $4,000,000 to provide kindergarten education for 
approximately 55% of the children between the ages of 5 and 6 years. The movement for 
further curtailment is in the wrong direction. Our present kindergarten program should 


be looked upon as a beginning. It is socially imperative that this program be expanded 


The age of kindergarten children should be 4 to 6 years, instead of from 5 to 6 years 
as is now the case under the revised law. State aid for kindergartens, at least equal to 
that rendered elementary schools, ought to be provided. Through this state aid, kinder- 
garten opportunities should be made available to most of the thousands of children now 
denied such opportunities. Along with this expansion of the kindergarten, the nursery 
school should be recognized as a public responsibility. Its activities need to be extended, 
and its influence widened. 


HE problem of producing citizens for a better future is the most serious business of 
Sia Scientific discoveries in the fields of chemistry and physics are not only 
immediately accepted, but seized upon in the form of inventions to complicate further our 
material surrounding, while important scientific discoveries in the fields of psychology 
and human nature remain neglected. Thus we jeopardize our present safety and multiply 
our future social woes. 


It is a matter of clearest wisdom for society to extend its educational influence into 
the infancy of its citizens. 
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Kindergarten Education is Essential in Modern 


Child Training 


Witrtarp E. Givens, President, California Teachers Association 


HE kindergarten offers the child rich experiences which will build new meanings 
relative to the many interesting things which he finds in his surroundings. The 
kindergarten helps him to associate with others while engaging in these experi- 
ences. It helps him to enjoy group life and to form those habits which will make him a 
desirable member of the group. In the kindergarten, the child learns to understand that 
true freedom can only come as he and each of his playmates surrender certain desires of 


their own in the interests of the entire group. The kindergarten child is stimulated to 
action through rich varied surroundings. 


The kindergarten is not a detached school program for 5-year-old children. It is the 


foundation of elementary education and as such must be maintained as a part of our 
public schools. 


Why | Believe in the Kindergarten 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, formerly Superintendent of Schools, City of Los Angeles 


ECAUSE the very genius of the kindergarten is to take advantage of the ceaseless 

activity of the young child, generally so annoying to adults, and guide that 

activity into sane, safe and fruitful channels, to the life-long benefit of all con- 
cerned—child, family, and community. 


Because from its beginnings kindergarten instruction has been finer in quality, more 
humanizing, more patiently imparted, more prolific of good results than the instruction 
given at any other equal period in the whole school course. 


Because, except in the rare home where parents are exceptionally understanding, 
there is no more lonesome or futile period in a child’s life than the years from 4 to 6 
when spent outside of school, since children of this age are more often than otherwise 
largely left to their own devices and, not knowing what to do with themselves, stumble 
into undesirable ways. 


Because, when associated in kindergarten with others of his age, the child soon learns 
respectful regard for their ways and wishes; learns to work and play and in general to 
get along with others. Without prodding from his elders (for the kindergarten does not 
prod), he comes to realize for himself the joy of performance, the marvel of creating 
something, the satisfaction of learning daily some new thing. 


Because, through the kindergarten untold human energy is saved to the world by 
being directed away from meaningiess, wasteful and vicious ends into wholesome, con- 
structive activity. 


At this time especially it would amount to cruelty to deprive little children of the 
ethically helpful, mentally improving and health giving benefits of the kindergarten as a 
corrective of the blight of the many discouraged, unhappy, impoverished homes in which 
at the best, they are forced to spend too many hours as the innocent onlookers and 
victims of adult ignorance and impotence. 
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Kindergarten Keeps Children From Streets 


Wooster Taytor, Staff Writer, San Francisco Examiner 


SHRILL scream, that of a terrified woman, rose above the rumble of street 
cars and traffic. 


We saw her dart out from the sidewalk and snatch at something white. 


The speeding automobile came to a skidding stop, shooting over toward the curb 
with brakes smoking. We clambered out of our car and joined the knot of excited 
women and children already gathered about the woman seated on the edge of the pave- 
ment. The tiny girl in her arms was quite still. 


There was a great welt on her forehead, and one arm hung limp and shattered. A 
low, dry sob broke from the mother’s lips. 


“She’s dead,” she whispered. “My baby, oh, my God, my baby.” 


Happened Long Ago 
Now, you will be glad to know this did not happen yesterday, or last week. It hap- 
pened long ago, in the days when children played on the streets more than they do now. 


Of course, it occasionally happens still, and it will occur far more often in the future 


if the politicians and selfish interests succeed in their plot to close the kindergartens of 
the state. 


This is not upon my own say-so—but upon that of scores of worried mothers with 
whom I talked yesterday in various congested districts of the city. They, too, had heard 
of the plot to close the kindergartens. 

One of them, a pleasant faced, hard working woman, stood in the doorway of a little 
hut out in the San Bruno road district. She held a 20-month-old baby boy in her arms 


Yard Opens to Street 


“It would be like condemning our children to death,” she said. “Look at us—we live 
in this little two-room shack. I have three other children besides this baby. There is no 
place for them to play except this little yard, and the gate there opens right on to the 
street. While I am looking after the baby, and cooking, or doing the mending and house- 
work, I would be in mortal dread of their lives if they were out there playing.” 

She paused to set the baby down upon the step. 

“No one realizes what these kindergartens mean to us,” she went on. “From 9 
o’clock in the morning until noon, we know that our children are in safe hands—that they 
are being taught good habits—and that their little bodies are being developed in the right 
way with all those games and exercises. They learn all sorts of useful things, too.” 

She reached down and patted the fair head of the baby on the step. 

“They get milk and graham crackers, too. All this means a tremendous lot to us— 
particularly when you haven’t anything to give them yourself, sometimes not even enough 
food.” 

Can Help Husband 

Her face flushed slightly. 

“You know,” she added, “we are planning to move out of this tumbled down place 
very soon now. With Donald and Sissy in kindergarten, and the big boy in school, I’ve 
had a chance to help my husband. I’ve taken in washing and mending, and I think we 
might pay $15 a month somewhere and have a place where the children can really live.” 

It was indeed a ramshackle hut, held together mostly by habit—a mere backyard shed. 

In contrast, there was the Bret Harte kindergarten and school her children attended 
—roomy, modern, filled with sunlight and the spacious play yards protected by fences 
from the street. 

Another child in the class, Billy, looks upon the kindergarten as his only real home. 
His father deserted his mother, and she in turn deserted the child. Now he lives with an 
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aged grandmother, who is having a hard time to exist, much less feed, dress and amus< 
a small boy of 5. 


So Billy can hardly wait until he gets to kindergarten each morning. Here are won- 
derful playmates of his own age 





a young teacher who tells you stories, and gives you 
marvelous picture books to look at, and lets you paint’ pictures on big sheets of white 
paper, and even use a saw and hammer. It’s still unbelievable to Billy, after those 
cramped years with the old lady before he reached the kindergarten age. 


We watched him run as fast as he could to the drinking fountain, and then race back 
to get into the circle game with Flora, and Eddie and Sam, and a dozen others of his 
class. After that they tossed around a big rubber ball, and did about as they pleased until 
the bell rang for the next period—which meant a banquet of milk and crackers at 11 
a.m. Every minute of the three hours is taken up with something interesting and instruc- 
tive, and yet it’s all play. Even the part where you hang up your sweater and cap on the 
hook that has your name under it—there’s something grand about that, too. 


Absorb Knowledge 


Subconsciously, the youngsters absorb a knowledge of letters and numbers—of good 
behavior, posture, politeness, an ear for music and an eye for art, and all the time it’s a 
glorious game, and they are growing strong and straight under expert guidance. 


The sympathy and understanding of the teachers is unbounded. They are young 
enough not to have nerves, and old enough to have infinite patience. The plastic age of 
their pupils makes the molding process largely one of suggestion and imitation, so that 
even the “bad boy” and the “bad girl’ find themselves entering into the sport of the 
thing, unmindful of the deeper purpose behind the play program. 


Real men and women of tomorrow, not gangsters and tramps of the street, will be 
the product of those sunny platrooms, if the politicians and false economists keep hands 
off. 

Age Is Increased 


Already, in the last Legislature, they succeeded in increasing the kindergarten age 
from 4 years and 3 months to 4 years and 9 months. This means thousands of children 
under the latter age can no longer be admitted. 


It was the first blow to the kindergartens, established here 56 years ago. The next 
plan of the politicians, who can use the money to pay off political debts, is to abolish 
kindergartens entirely, just as they plan to abolish adult education and to impose a tuition 
fee upon high school pupils. 


Of course, not all the parents of these children are poor and helpless. Many of the 
youngsters in attendance come from good homes, because nowadays the kindergarten has 
become recognized as the first step in a child’s education, and kindergarten rooms are 
built into our modern schools with the same permanency, and perfection of equipment, as 
the other grade rooms from the first to the eighth. 


Deprived of Start 


So it means depriving all of the very young children of this splendid start in life, those 
from the better homes as well as the poorer. 


But a visit to the majority of the 92 kindergartens of the city convinces you a great 
number of the children come from the homes of struggling families. The spic-and-span 
neatness of the youngsters reflects the pride of their mothers, and their eagerness to give 
their children, no matter how handicapped, a decent education and a decent start in life. 


Any one who would rob children of this is unfit to be a citizen of this free land of ours. 


Any one who could have the heart to close the door in those hopeful, trusting, shining 
faces—turning them back to cramped quarters, indifferent training and the perils of 
playing on the street—deserves something worse than political death. 
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Kindergarten as a Basis for Social Security 


HeLen Hanp Zixueitt, President, Los Angeles Kindergarten Club 


UR nation was founded in true freedom with steadfastness to principle and with 
reliance upon moral courage. 


We, the people of the United States, are destined for a high purpose, and can 
feel no security unless living in accordance with and in fidelity to the high ideals upon 
which our nation was established. At this present time, it will take the courage of our 
fore-fathers to recognize and put into practice the accepted moral living standards. 


The school and the home have a great opportunity and a great obligation to fulfil in 


developing in individuals of responsibility toward one another and toward the society in 
which we live. 


What we want as a nation we must build into the behavior and attitudes of individuals 
in early childhood for the way is long and citizens are made, not born. 


Wars, international disagreements, and national and state governmental problems, and 
our personal arguments with neighbors, are not started because we do not know how to 
read and write, but rather that we have not learned how to get along with our fellow man. 


The importance of these early years in establishing attitudes and habits which persist 
throughout life cannot be over-emphasized. 


At this most impressionable period, kindergarten offers to the little child about to 
embark upon his career of becoming an American citizen, a safe and wholesome environ- 
ment essential to his normal development. 


The machine age has forced thousands of families with their children, out of the 
country, away from the green fields and growing things into crowded city areas—onto a 
cramped and mechanized existence. 


David Starr Jordan once said, “This is not a good world for babies to be born in.” 
While the world has changed, babies are still born with the same basic needs of air, 
sunshine, green and growing things, and large spaces. 


While families are becoming smaller there remains still a fundamental need for grow- 
ing children to have competition with others very near their own age—to share play-life 
with other young creatures. 


Kindergarten teaches children the fine art of living together happily. The social order 
of this day is a closely integrated one, and for little children to be satisfactory members 
of society, they must know how to live constructively with others. Kindergarten provides 
for rich and poor alike—opportunity for contacts and for developing a sense of social 
responsibility. Here, in a little democracy of their own creation where problems arise 
naturally they learn through first-hand experience this difficult art of social adjustment. 


The newcomer to kindergarten thinks largely in terms of self. Regardless of the large 
number of enraptured listeners, he says, “The bird is singing to me.” “The sunshine 
likes me.” “This pansy came out just for me.” The beginning child is almost entirely 
individualistic. He says, “I want it.” “No! Let me do it.” “It’s mine.” Gradually he 
reaches the point where he says: “Let Jimmie do it—he makes good ones.” He learns 
to subordinate his own wishes for the good of the group and in a considerable measure to 
work harmoniously at whatever is undertaken by the group. A little girl said of a habit: 
“It’s something you get to doing and can’t quit.” This truth is recognized by the kinder- 


garten teacher who sees to it that good habits are built. 


In one Los Angeles kindergarten, the other day, a little boy set out to paint a large 
piece of furniture he had built out of discarded apple boxes. He went to the cupboard to 
get newspapers to spread before painting. Much to his delight he discovered a “funny” 
paper tucked in with the rest. With evident pleasure he settled himself to enjoy it— 
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started its perusal,—paused, and then resolutely folded it up and tucked it away. “But I 
have work to do,” he said. This habit of stick-to-it-iveness being developed at this time 
will serve him well in years to follow. 


We used to have educational values all mixed up with sizes. We gave the best 
teachers to the biggest children, but now that we realize how lasting are the results of 
what a child gets before he is 6 years of age, we give to the kindergarten the advantage 
of the highly trained expert. 


She can discover the over-shadowed child whose dominant parents have forced him 
to resort to resistance until it has become habitual. She is also familiar with the case of 
the over-protected child, and is an expert at handling the “poor sport” and the “spoiled 
child.” 


In kindergarten a child is helped in building ideals. Here he develops friendly attitudes 
toward his work—those about him and the world in general. Knowledge and information . 
acquired which is appropriate at this age, is chiefly of value in interpreting and in clarify- . 
ing to him the social order about him and his place in it. | 


The Policeman Becomes Our Friend 


In one kindergarten, in a most unsavory district, the children came to school with the 
concept, “Da policeman’s da guy what hits you over da head.” Through a series of 
planned experiences with traffic policeman, the police station and one particular school 
policeman, this attitude was changed, and the officers of the law became: “the men who 
help you safely across the street,” “who take care of children who are lost and find their 
mothers for them; who ‘stop runaway horses’; and keep our homes safe.” 


Growth in the mind of the individual of his sense of social responsibility and inter- 
dependence is like a great tree. The roots, the vital part, are made firm in kindergarten. 
Here, through first-hand experience, in a little democracy on his own level where follower- 
ship as well as leadership is taught, where good habits and fine attitudes are built, and 
where he progresses in ability to co-operate with others; to adjust to the right of others; 
to take responsibility; to let others take responsibility; to become a part of various kinds 
of groups; to be self-directed in disorganized groups; and to face facts squarely and deal 
with them adequately—he has practice in these abilities which insure social security. 


Our national security rests on our ability to progress safely. We are reminded of a 
statement of Phillips Brooks: 


“The future of the race goes forward on the feet of little children.” 


Kindergarten Education is a Social Necessity 


Roy Goon, Superintendent, Fort Bragg Schools 


T would be a calamity to have the kindergartens in California closed. There is no 
department in the school system that has a better claim for continuance and sup- 
port than has the kindergarten. The preparation given in the kindergarten is 
essential to the proper development and education of pupils. We, in Fort Bragg, can 
show a marked difference in the future school work of the pupils who attend kinder- 
garten. There seems to be nothing that will remove the imprints and impressions of 
early training. The kindergarten has the finest opportunity of serving children at the 
proper age to be of greatest service. It is my hope that the kindergarten will survive this 
and future depressions without impairment. Do what you can for the kindergarten. 
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Essential Value of the Kindergarten 


Evtyn CHAstTEEN, President, California Kindergarten Primary Association 


HE aims of kindergarten education are: (1) to ingrain in the nervous system of 

the child certain habits of right action which will be for the good of the group; 

(2) to develop certain appreciations which will lead children to respond to the 
best things in life; (3) to cultivate in children the habit of learning to think for them- 
selves, to judge, and to evaluate; (4) to give children those skills and that knowledge 
which will make it possible for them to make the next step in their education in such a 
way as to enable them to contribute to, and participate in, the group life. 


The kindergarten teacher makes a study of the natural interests of children. She 
evaluates them in the light of their basic needs, and prepares an environment rich in the 
best materials which stimulates creative expression and purposeful living by carefully 
balancing child initiative and teacher guidance. 


In the progressive school there is a strong emphasis upon the objective of character 
and upon the developmental procedures which will achieve it. In this the kindergarten 
offers significant help. The kindergarten teacher knows the value and influence of ex- 
ample—her own and that of the other children—the wise use of approval and disapproval 
in the setting or breaking of habits. She knows how to allow freedom without license, 


and how to provide opportunities to solve behavior problems through group discussion 
and further experimentation. 


When the average child comes to the kindergarten, the most significant element in 
his new environment is the social element. He usually comes from a home where he has 
had as his associates only adults, or a few older or younger child companions. He now 
must adjust himself to a larger group of children of his own age. With these he is 
thrown into constant association. He must learn to co-operate, and he must learn to 
lead or follow. He is in an environment where he must learn his first lessons of civic 
and social obligations and opportunities. If he has been petted and humored at home, 
as is too often the case, he must now learn courtesy and consideration. If he has been 
subjected and bullied by older associates at home he may now find a chance for initiative, 
sympathy, and equality. 


In order that the transition from home to the school life may not be too serious a 
physical readjustment, the kindergarten has recognized the importance of a great deal 
of free activity and play for the child when he first comes into the school. Beyond this 
need of activity as an hygienic necessity, the kindergarten recognizes the need of, and 
provides in a systematic way for, developmental physical education. It is recognized that 


during this period the child should receive a systematic muscular training as well as 
hygienic exercises. 


In case the child has had no pre-school physical check-up, the kindergarten teacher 
studies the child as he works and plays, to discover any possible handicap that might 
cause future trouble, or interruption of the more formal steps in education. With the aid 
of the school nurse and of the health department, many children are thus saved from 
lives of impaired health and interrupted school careers. Through the kindergarten parents 
are aided greatly in understanding their children’s needs. 


Through the rhythmic plays and games a finer muscular co-ordination is set up. This 
co-ordination has a close tie-up with writing and other finer muscular skills. The child 
who skips with rhythmic ease learns to write more easily than the child who has little or 
no muscular control. 


The kindergarten teacher is trained to recognize and provide for the child’s natural 
curiosity and the variety of his natural interests and needs. It is important that the 
young children have purposes, ideas, and activities around which to think and plan. It is 
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important that they develop good social habits, habits of sharing play things, and habits 
of sharing turns in “having your own way.” The play activities provided by the kinder- 






garten offer natural situations in which to develop these habits. 










It has been found that when children go from a good kindergarten to the first grade 
of a progressive school their records show that they have made a beginning in acquiring 
such habits as waiting one’s turn, respecting the property of others as shown by not 







appropriating or demolishing it, sharing toys, play materials, and personal possessions 






with other children, taking part in co-operative undertakings, obeying the rules of the 






group, and other habits varying with the individual differences of the group. The chil- 
dren’s wholesome participation in these experiences, invariably comes when his physical 


























condition is perfect with no lurking defects to retard his mental and physical spontaneity. 


In our progressive schools the kindergarten child carries these constructive habits and 
appreciations with him to a sympathetic teacher of a first grade, who recognizes and 
appreciates his talents and limitations and is ready to help him take the next step in 


abundant living 


Educational Advantages in the Kindergarten . 


HELEN S. Batpwin, Chairman, Legislative and Public Relations Comnuttee 
California Kindergarten-Primary Association 


CONSIDER it a grave mistake to curtail our kindergartens. I believe practically 

every child needs kindergarten education. It is the first social life of the child 

where he meets people of his own age daily. His real life of competition, co-opera- 
tion, achievement, self-control, and good sportsmanship begins here. The kindergarten 
situation forces him to learn these things by experiences with the other children in a way 
that is impossible at home. i 


It is my experience as a primary teacher that much retardation in the first grade has 
been caused by not giving some of our children this kindergarten experience. Every child 
must go through this period of readjustment from the home life to the school life. The . 
kindergarten furnishes an ideal situation for this readjustment and many children who do 
not have kindergarten experience find it difficult to adapt themselves to school life 
Often there is a loss of from six weeks to a whole term in work, by this very thing; not 
to mention the bewilderment and sometimes the downright unhappiness the child goes 
through by realizing his unequality to his kindergarten trained companions. 


All children spend at least 10 years in school, most of them spend 12 years and a great 
number of them spend 16 or more years of their lives in school. I believe they should 
derive joy and happiness in the doing, and I believe kindergarten education starts the 
growth of those attributes of character that furnish the proper equipment for meeting . 
the problems as they come. | 


I have not mentioned the advantage of having every kindergarten gone over by our 
health clinic and many of the adjustments necessary are attended to before the child 
enters the first grade, thus making a healthier child and saving him loss of time later. | 


It is also a great advantage to him and to us that this child has already formed the 
habit of attending school, and that he is already fairly well possessed of skills in handling 
his feet, his hands, his crayons, in fact of handling himself, before he meets the new and 
puzzling processes of learning to read, to write, and to spell and figure. 


All these advantages come from kindergarten education and I consider it would be a 
great hardship to our children to curtail this training in any way. 
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The Kindergarten is Necessary to a Good School Program 


Lewis E. Apams, Superintendent, San Bernardino City Schools 


HE biological significance of the kindergarten age seems to dominate all other 

stages of development in the life of the child because of its priority. 

challenging from the psychological standpoint. It is imperative that we begin 
study at the earliest opportunity because a life time of specialized study is needed to 
thoroughly understand the intricate interaction of domestic, economical, civic, ethical, 
and religious forces in our complex social life of today. 


It is no less 


It has been found that a year in kindergarten is the equivalent of seven-tenths of a 
year in the grades. In other words, there is less retardation in the kindergarten groups 
than in the non-kindergarten groups. We find that a certain amount of this pre-grade 
work must be done before the pupil is able to do work of the first grade. The kindergarten 
program is well adapted to this presentation and pupils so prepared enter into the reading 


and other activities of the first grade with a much greater chance of success. 


“Lest We Forget” 


Mrs. Eucenta West Jones, President 
Department of Kindergarten-Primary Education, National Education Assoociation 


HE world’s greatest inheritance is its children and without childhood there can 
never be a world! It is the greatest opportunity civilization has to invest to its 
utmost the finest and richest environment around children. 

The kindergarten is the opening valve to the schools through which socialization and 
living together become abundant. 

We should never deprive little children of their inherited rights to learn to live with 
others, and to wend their way to manhood and womanhood. May the golden avenue of 
the kindergarten ever be open to little children not only in California but in all America! 


oo this department of the 
N. E. A. will try to carry out the following 


program: we 


year this dergarten-Primary 
and sent out 
With the 


and the 


education can be provided 
establishment of 


set-up for small 


new 
dues of 50 cents we 
hope to have a part-time secretary inthe N. E. A. 


headquarters in Washington and be able to send 
Kindergarten out 


by-laws 
1. An effort 
opportunities. 


to insure every child educational 


2. An extensive survey of the 


frequent bulletins, have necessary represen- 
situation throughout the nation. 


3. Through the Legislative Commission under 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
dergarten Laws 


information regarding 
and the need of 
given out to each state. 

4. An 
where 


Kin- 
laws, to be 


effort to get 
Kindergartens 


Federal Aid for 
have been discontinued. 
Also the establishment of Nursery Schools under 
Federal 


times. 


cities 


Aid, to help parents in these distressing 
5. With representation on the 
for Emergency Education our 
brought out, this contact get 
carry on. 


6. Through 


Commission 
will be 
help to 


needs 
and in 


small bulletins facts about Kin- 


tation on committees, and at the Superintendents’ 
Convention in Atlantic City, and also to organize 
membership and professional committees in each 
state. 

8. With four Regional Directors in the nation 
we hope to bring about a stronger organization 
and a wider membership. 

9. Only through organized effort can we 
to the public our needs, and 


prove 
value, and an ap- 
preciation of the needs of our little child. 

10. Let’s sell ourselves by becoming a mem- 
ber in the Department and enlisting professional 
enthusiasm in the investment in little children 

11. Send Mrs. Florence 
Hampton, Avenue, San Mari 
California. 


your 50 
1210 


cents to 


Granada 


California Teachers Association offers placement service at nominal cost to its members. 

Members seeking placement service should address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center Street, 

Berkeley; phone THornwall 5600; or Fred L. Thurston, 307 Continental Building, 
Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles; phone TRinity 1558. 
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HE teacher who tries to integrate the 
social studies with other subjects of the 

elementary curriculum is often at a loss 
to find an activity that can employ some of the 
skills of the drill subjects along with literature 
and the social studies and still appear natural 
and unified to the student. 


A device that offers a solution to this problem 
is the complete production of a historical play. 
The research for historical data and color; the 
actual writing of the play; the painting of the 
scenery; the construction of implements, furni- 
ture and costumes; the rehearsal of the players 
and the final presentation of the drama make 
wide use of the techniques of almost every sub- 
ject commonly taught in the elementary grades. 


This plan was recently employed at Buena 
Park in the teaching of a unit of work on early 
colonial life. Teachers in this system are allowed 
broad latitude in the arrangement of their sub- 
ject matter and are given every encouragement 
to integrate as far as possible the subjects to be 
taught. 


After a week of exploratory study dealing 
with life in the early American Colonies the 
teacher suggested the idea of a play. It met 
with the instant approval of the 30 eighth grade 
pupils in the class. After some discussion it was 
decided that the play deal with life in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. 

Since the class appeared eager to get to work 
the teacher passed out slips of paper asking that 
each pupil jot down any ideas he might have 
concerning the play. Ten minutes of painful 
concentration ensued and the slips were again 
taken up. Ideas seemed to be at a premium. 
Fifteen slips of paper were blank. Nine others 
were largely covered with those curious designs 
you sometimes see in telephone booths and-on 
desk blotters and for which some psychologists 
tell us our sub-conscious minds are responsible. 

Six slips contained intelligent ideas. These 
were read to the class. One of them suggested 
that the play be about a father and a mother 
and their children in the Plymouth Colony and 
that it have to do with the first winter in Amer- 
ica and the hard time the colonists had. The 
group voted their approval of the idea. 


One of the boys, however, said that he was 
afraid the play would be pretty dull. While he 
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himself would not mind it he expressed doubt 
that his father could be pursuaded to attend the 
presentation of the play and “just listen to the 
way the Pilgrims lived for an hour.” 


The teacher was inclined to agree with the 
dissenter. Had the class, he asked, the right to 
ask people to come to the play and then bore 
them with a dull story? The class decided that 
this calamity must be avoided at all costs. 


The group now felt the responsibility of mak- 
ing the play alive and interesting but they were 
not clear on just how this was to be done. 
Presently one girl said that she had just finished 
reading “A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court” and she thought it would be a good idea 
to have a modern boy placed back in 1620 and 
see how he would act. The idea was accepted. 
Another student suggested that since this was 
the year 1934 the modern boy might be put back 
an even 300 years to 1634. This was voted to be 
the exact time for the play. 


Minds Become Fruitful 


By this time ideas were coming fast. The 
teacher discovered that there were far fewer 
blank minds in the class than there were blank 
sheets of paper on his desk. Using this method 
of open class discussion, the skeleton of the plot 
was worked out. 


Act I was to be a shallow back drop scene in 
which Dick Dontknow the hero, a very poor 
student, was to be kept in after school for fail- 
ing a test about life in the Plymouth Colony. 
As a boyish prank a “chum” of his was to hit 
him over the head with a book rendering him 
unconscious. Dick was to come to in the second 
act which was to be the main part of the play 
carrying the hero through his adventures with 
the Witherspoon family in Plymouth. The third 
act was to bring him back to the classroom a 
wiser boy, able to cope with any test on Puritan 
life the teacher could devise. 

The actual writing of the play brought a host 
of questions. Did the Puritans say you or thee? 
Did they have matches, lanterns, beds, or rifles? 
What did the inside of their houses look like? 
The pupils decided that even though the object 
of the play was to entertain the audience, great 
care must be taken that the class should know 
about what they were dramatizing. The teacher 
obliginglv suhscribed to this viewpoint. 
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Committees of research were appointed and 
literature and pictures were provided for their 
use. One Japanese girl painstakingly went 
through some of the literature of the period and 
emerged with a list of by-words and exclama- 
tions that the sedate Puritan characters of the 
play could use without stepping out of character. 

The method employed in writing the play 
consisted of a class discussion of a series of 
episodes followed by a period in which each 
member of the class put forth his best efforts 
to write the portion of the play discussed. High 
standards of spelling and penmanship were up- 
held for this portion of the work. These con- 
tributions were then read by the teacher. The 
ideas were organized and presented to the class. 
Usually one of the best papers was selected and 
used as the basis for that portion of the play. 
Good contributions from other papers were then 
chosen and injected into the story. 

It was discovered by one of the research com- 
mittees that Puritans often named their children 
by opening a Bible or other religious book and 
choosing the first word that met the eye. This 
method was used for the two sons in the Puritan 
family. Their names were “Moral” and “In The 
Beginning.” In The Beginning, incidentally, 
happened to be the oldest child. 


W 7 HILE the play violated some dramatic 

laws it did achieve the purpose of its 
writers. It was entertaining. It abounded in 
humor of the spontaneous youthful variety. The 
contrast of the modern slangy boy with the 
sedate children of the Puritan household was 
always apparent. Dick’s peckets at the moment 
of his transformation to the past, were conveni- 
ently full of modern articles. These proved to 
be very useful although the matches nearly got 
the young hero burned for witchcraft. 

Such expressions on Dick’s part as “Aw! 
Apple strudel!” and “Well, I’ll be a tut-tut-tut!” 
were also viewed with alarm as magic words but 
when Dick used his modern knowledge to 
frighten away a band of hostile Indians he was 
looked upon as a real friend. Only his abrupt 
departure back to the world of 1933 prevented 
his being adopted as one of the Puritan family. 

The construction of such articles as warming 
pans, blunderbus guns, candle lanterns, churns 
and hand-made furniture was a useful activity 
for the class. Such borrowed items as hand- 
looms and a spinning-wheel were not only use- 
ful bits of stage furniture but they helped to 
furnish atmosphere so profitable in units of this 
kind. 

Two boys, with the assistance of the teacher, 
constructed a dimmer to be attached to the foot- 
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lights so that the stage could be gradually 
darkened as the afternoon wore along. 

Contrary to what might be expected painted 
scenery need not be expensive. Scenery in this 
unit consisted of calsomine paint on sections of 
muslin stretched over a light wooden frame- 
work. (Heavy wrapping paper is a good sub- 
stitute for muslin.) 

At Buena Park the stage is supplied with 
these scenery sections which can be painted 
over and over again with calsomine. The first 
and third act was simply a drop painted with 
the same material. Less than five dollars was 
spent for scenery. 


OSTUMES were constructed largely by a 
} committee of girls. The Puritan costumes, 
with the exception of hats made of tagboard 
painted black, were made of cheap black or grey 
cloth. Old burlap made good costumes for the 
Indians. Sewing machines were borrowed from 
the home economics department while this part 
of the work was going on. 

Programs were designed and the school 
mimeograph was used for the necessary print- 
ing. Ushers were chosen and dressed in costume 
for the performance. The play was presented at 
an evening meeting of the P.-T. A. and was 
enthusiastically received. 

Is the drama a useful teaching tool? Emphatic- 
ally yes! It calls for the highest powers of the 
pupil in research and creative effort. His wide use 
of the subject matter of the curriculum is from 
the demand of a natural situation and not mere 
obedience to a teacher's demand. When such a 
unit ts properly completed it produces a feeling of 
success on the part of the child, both for his 
individual efforts and his contribution to the work 
of the group. 


< * * 


A Plan for School Radio Programs 


UPERINTENDENT E. E. Oberholtzer, presi- 

dent of N. E. A. Department of Superintend- 
ence, is developing plans for more adequate use 
of radio in educational interpretation. 

He has two definite objectives: First, to secure 
greater use of local broadcasting stations for 
educational programs; second, to increase the 
listening audience for programs presented on 
coast-to-coast hookups. He has appointed a na- 
tional radio committee consisting of Belmont 
Farley, William Dow Boutwell, and Ben H. Dar- 
row. Radio chairmen have been named in each 
of the states. 

The national committee has solicited the aid of 
superintendents of schools in all cities having 
broadcasting stations and has prepared for their 
use sample programs to aid in the preparation 
of local broadcasts. Several excellent educational 
programs are being presented in coast-to-coast 
broadcasts. 
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WO harsh and not entirely unmerited 
criticisms interrupt the suave geometrics 
of the English teachers perfection, leav- 

ing dissonant reverberations in personal peace 

and professional adequacy. First, the English 


spoken by Americans of Japanese parentage 
continues to set them apart as foreigners in the 
country of their birth; and secondly, American 
society is deprived of the enrichment it might 
absorb from an ancient culture because the 
young purveyors suffer an inferiority which is 
in part engendered by the summary dismissal 
which their crude expression receives from their 
immediate public, not exclusive of English 
teachers. 

With smiling tolerance teachers often disre- 
gard the problem as an ailment that time, read- 
ing, and the ear will alleviate—a prognosis ab- 
solving the teacher from any contribution more 
positive than cheerfully red-pencilling the fa- 
miliar, repeated errors until the student passes 
The latter may be an 


English, 


to a suffering colleague. 


outraged enthusiast for good who 


corrective 
teachers, 


intimidates by the passion of his 
The pleasant 


however, seem to be those who wish to solve 


attempts majority of 
the problem, but whose programs and classes 
are so crowded that the time, the vigor, and 
the intelligent study necessary to its solution 
(not to mention the dash of love that has to 
cannot be managed in 


acconipany correction) 


the day’s load. 

For them the departure point simplifies itself 
into sympathetic and intelligent respect for the 
Japanese child’s problem, extended by informa- 
tion indicative of the direction which corrective 
procedures take. To assist in some slight meas- 
ure this necessary understanding, the following 
packed summary attempts to indicate generally, 
and with no fine nor philological distinctions, 
the syntactical swamps into which the Japanese 
most frequently stumble, why they do so, and 
how attempts may be made to help them seek 


more stable footing. 


The Article, 


a Curiosity 


The which most obviously advertises 


the Japanese as “foreign” in his use of the Eng- 
treatment of the 


error 
lish idiom is his. startling 


articles. The language of his home omits, as 
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does Latin, the recurrent pointing-out words of 
the English; and told that by reading and hear- 
will in time get “the feel’ for 
and “a,” he politely scatters them about 


ing he using 
“the” 
in a purely decorative impulse while anticipating 
that rosy dawn when he is to awaken with the 

“feel” for the use of the article. All 
children point, and if the Japanese can once be 
inspired with the concept of the article as a 


correct 


pointing finger that must precede nouns except 
in certain specified instances, he has one firm 
stepping-off place to which he can return from 
the confusing morass of when do we and when 
don’t we use the troublesome demonstrative. 


How to Use “The” 


The drill technique of the modern foreign 
language teacher (mimeographed sheets giving 
the pupil the opportunity of making many 
responses to the same situation until it has be- 
come clear, and the responses almost automatic) 
is not only efficacious, but has the supplemen- 
tary advantage of protecting the nervous diges- 
tion of the teacher. Divulging one category of 
the use of “the” at a time, and presenting it in 
numerous short that 
other problem, is the first step. 


sentences introduce no 
These sheets 
include questions which lead the pupil to for- 
mulate his own guides or rules for this particular 
use of the definite article. Similar sentences in- 
terspersed with others containing incorrect uses 
of the article (in this category only), from 
which the pupil recognizes the correct from the 
The third is 
a series of sentences using “the” only in the 


incorrect, supply the second step. 


presented category but with the articles them- 
selves omitted; the words are separated by more 
than ordinary spacing and the pupil inserts the 
article where necessary. 

Assuming that the teacher begins with the 
use of the definite article in pointing out some 
particular person, thing, or idea which is known 
to be understood by the person addressed, the 
first exercise will be composed of sentences such 
as: “There is the teacher you meant.” “When 
does the student store open?” The second ex- 
ercise contains similar sentences with occasional 
inclusions such as: “Where is principal’s office?” 
“Why is boy late?” And the third exercise: 
“Library is in building on corner next city hall.” 
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“Boy returns lost football from field to coach in 


gym office.” 


LOGICAL second classification is the use 
A of the definite article in pointing out an 
individual taken as a representative of any of 
the divisions of the human race or society (the 
Indian, the The 
and 
the interspersed correct and incorrect sentences 
for recognition should reveal this second classi- 
fication only. 


butcher, the working-man). 


series of correct sentences for illustration 


When this new phase of the use 
of the article has been fixed, then the sentences 
which provide for student insertion of the article 
may include some of both the first and second 
division. Once two or more divisions have been 
introduced, the student should have key phrases 
such as 


‘specific person” and “individual repre- 
can quickly 
explain the reason for his insertion. 


sentative of society” whereby he 
Frequent 
repetition of the reason is a dependable fixitive. 

The teachers use of articles is so automatic 
that superlative caution must be _ exercised 
against confusing usages in presenting them to 
the student. So simple an extension of the sec- 
ond classification as that illustrating the applica- 
tion of the definite article to single animals and 
plants as representative of their respective 
species (“The diamond is hard and shining.” 
“The dog is known for his loyalty.) requires 
separate treatment. 


The use of the definite article to apply (1) to 
the faculties or members of man taken in a gen- 
eral sense (the liver, the heart, the soul); (2) to 
elements or aspects of nature of which only one 
is considered to be under discussion (the sky, 
the earth, the zenith); (3) to nouns restricted in 
the extent of their application by defining words 
(“The blossom of the cactus—” 
with the 
where—’”); (5) 


“The interest 
“The 


oceans, 


which election—” localities 


to names of seas, etc., 
tend to give practice against that day when the 
children of the sun welcome the correct “feel.” 
After these categories have been the subject of 
drill, and then only, there is considerable value 
in presenting connected discourse without the 
definite articles which the pupil is to supply. 
Lessened confusion rewards the teacher who 
drills on all the uses of the definite article before 
attempting to emphasize the cases where the 
article is omitted. Once the student appreciates 
without reflection what one means by a noun in 
a specific sense, he has a basis for distinguishing 
nouns used in their general sense to represent 
an entire class (“John produces barley, beans, 
clover, and fruits.” “Milk is nourishing.) and 
the more difficult abstract nouns used to repre- 
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sent qualities or activities or ideas (“Time is 
Most 
of the drill in the omission of articles needs to 


precious.” “Sleep is necessary to man’’) 
be centered on these cases, since omission before 
verbal nouns or before names of places or peo 
ple is more easily grasped. For the special cases 
in which idiomatic English discards the definite 
article before certain words following a preposi 
tion (to town, to church, to market, to congress, 
in town, at church, at college, at night, in care of 
etc.), the Japanese can arrive at facility only by 
seeing and hearing simultaneously lists repeat- 
sentence form the special most 


ing in ones 


needed for mastery. 


The use of the indefinite article to point out 
just any person or idea is not easily taught ex- 
cept by contrast with the definite person or idea. 
There seems to be less doubt in the pupil’s mind 
if no effort is made to teach the indefinite article 
until the definite article has ceased to be a mat- 
ter of schematic decoration. 


Nouns and Adjectives in New Robes 


The second blunder which lessens respect for 
the Japanese in the eyes of his classmates is his 
predilection for saying two dog, four hat and so 
on. Although in the native tongue all distinc- 
tions of number (and gender) are left to be 
deduced from the context, com- 
paratively simple. The real problem is to make 
the distinction between a noun and an adjective 
so graphic that he will not use a noun for an 
adjective. 
gold coin, 
adjectives, 


correction is 


Our English expressions such as a 
or Buddhist temple, using nouns as 
are rare, but in Japanese, nouns are 
commonly used in both an adjective and an ad- 
verbial sense. There are few true adjectives in 
the Japanese language, and our concept of ad- 
jective, its purposes and position, is rarely ex- 
plained to the Japanese in 
“Adjective” 


derstood formula. 


grammar _ school 


remains for him a kind of half-un- 


N clarifying his ideas about the adjective, the 
I first objective is to separate from common ad- 
jectives which he knows all connotations of the 
verb “to be,” since “to be” is implicit in the 
Japanese adjective. “The sea deep” means “The 
sea is deep” to him. This misunderstanding of 
the English adjective gives rise to the frequent 


omission of the verb in sentences written by 
Japanese. Again, what passes for an adjective 
in Japanese also indicates the distinction in 


tense or mood which English makes in its verbs 
Frequent repetition and varied presentation is 
required to emphasize that English adjectives 
cannot be made to stretch over to include verb 
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forms. If progress is slow, the patience can be 
nourished by the thought that the Japanese sees 
in our adjective a predicative verb in every 
clause except the last, and therefore this dis- 
tinction between the English adjective and verb 
is difficult of isolation. 

That English adjectives change to show com- 
parison is also a fresh experience for the Jap- 
anese. The explicit type of comparison achieved 
by the English inflection of adjectives must be 
contrasted with the implicit type of comparison 
common to Japanese. In comparing San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento he does not feel that San 
Francisco is bigger; rather, that it is big-—in 
comparison to Sacramento. His mind is busy 
making interpretations from the context; ours 
is busy making the form of the adjective expose 
all. Progression to the superlative demands the 
same triumph of fact over subtle relativity. 
Among three fish the one named is long —1is 
long in comparison with the three judged. To 
any other aquatic vertebrates in existence the 
assertion of superlativity does not extend. 


The Verb Grows Up 


Once the plural of nouns is a facile accom- 
plishment with the Japanese student, and the 
adjective shorn of its verbal connotation, the 
concept of the English verb can be approached 
with some success. To keep the same tense 
during the expression of any one idea has to be 
demonstrated and practiced on a drill series pre- 
senting no other verbal hurdle, because the 
Japanese keep the verb in an indefinite form 
until the last clause in the sentence. All the 
foreign language teachers equipment for teach- 
ing the agreement of subject and verb is neces- 
sary to overcome the most persistent verb error 
made by Japanese. Since there are no plural 
nouns, nor pronouns (another rara avis to the 
Oriental), obviously there need be no distinc- 
tion in number nor person in the Japanese verb. 
It takes graphic art and religious fervor to con- 
vince him that in English there are plural nouns, 
and verbs must match them; and to supplant the 
idea that it is the last verb which gives tense 
and mood to all other verbs in the sentence, 
with the English version that each verb is a 
link in a chain, each link reinforcing the same 
time and mood. Some clearing of difficulty can 
be accomplished by early practicing the present 
tense in English in its limit of purely present 
time, and in some cases an extension into the 
future. Gramatically as well as philosophically, 
the present tense for the Japanese refers to 
present, future, and past, unless the tense is the 
point of emphasis in the sentence. 
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The sense of the passive voice is more easily 
acquired if the matter is displayed through a 
review of nouns and plurals, emphasizing them 
as subjects in this new drill, because most Jap- 
anese sentences are subjectless. The inversion 
of subject and object then illustrates more sen- 
sibly the changed character of the verb. 


Pronouns, Another Curiosity 


By the time the Japanese pupil reaches high 
school he comprehends the personal pronouns 
fairly well, except for case distinctions still con- 
fusing to pupils who learn the language at the 
mothers knee. The Japanese can substitute the 
pronoun “I” for the self-depreciatory nouns, and 
“vou” for the highly complimentary ones by 
which at home he expresses our first and second 
persons. 


The manipulation of “it,” however, suffers 
from a high frequency of error, which is ade- 
quately reduced by reinforcing such pronoun 
series as: “The boy said he would go to the 
store if he had time, but he was afraid he would 
be late”; with other thrilling momentos such as: 
“The bat is broken but the boy may have it if he 
will mend it before he takes it home.” 


ECAUSE relative pronouns offer a quite 

unrelated set of cabalistic signs to the Jap- 
anese student, the relation between pronouns and 
antecedents must be made elementary and vivid. 
An easy approach is through the relation of the 
verb to the relative pronouns. “The went per- 
son” is his description of “The person who 
went.” “A root which should be kept moist” is 
to him “A should be kept moist root.” Conse- 
quently a friendly starting point is a series of 
sentences using the same type of expression in 
English which is used in Japanese and then ex- 
panding it into simple relative clauses. (The 
livingroom; the room in which people live.” “A 
laughing boy; a boy who laughs.”) To the per- 
son who deems these excursions excessively 
juvenile, it should be said that the more talented 
student appreciates the clarity with which puzz- 
ling distinctions are unraveled, and that in his 
case the drill is reduced, not in items, but in 
amount. 


Which and What 


“Which” and “what” are commonly misused, 
once the idea of the relative has become familiar. 
The ubiquitous drill, illustrating, recognizing, 
and practicing the difference in meaning be- 
tween them (“What time is it,” “Which bay 
broke the window?’’) stimulates a fair share of 
accurate responses. 
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Prepositions for Postpositions 
of Conjunctive Force 





The Japanese use of the postposition prepares 
him for our preposition, the idiomatic use of 
which can be improved by frequent oral practice 
with sentences illustrating in repetition the use 
of a single preposition at a time. (Sentence 

series such as “I rode in the car,” followed by 
others such as “This came from Japan,” illus- 
trate new prepositions until all have been intro- 
duced. Inserting the correct preposition in the 
provided blank is of course both the fixing and 
testing device.) The preposition in its preposi- 
tional sense is less troublesome to him than the 
prohibition upon using the preposition as a con- 
junction. All the ingenuity derived from offer- 
ing “as” in exchange for “like” with American 
pupils must be transferred to the correction of 
similar disability in the Japanese. 


Word Order 


And after all this generous practice in the 
parts of speech he still sounds foreign. Unless 
sprinkled liberally with schemes training him to 
consciously observe word order. What is Eng- 
lish order? And it is even more tantalizing to 
the Japanese because their qualifying words (ex- 
cept postpositions) precede the words they 
qualify. Thus the object precedes the verb, and 
explanatory clauses precede the main clause— 
adjectives precede nouns, and adverbs precede 
verbs. 


Stressing the beginning of a sentence with 
the good old subject helps, most Japanese sen- 
tences being subjectless because their verbs rep- 
resent a coming to be with reference to some 
person, not his own acting. When the Japanese 
begins to use subjects frankly at the first of the 
sentence he can understand the inversion of 
construction to indicate interrogation. (In Jap- 
anese the same order is maintained through all 
sentence types, an interrogative particle indi- 

cating the question.) 


Quotations also become an unalluring puzzle 


' unless they are proclaimed boldly in series of 
direct quotations, each repeated in its indirect 
form. In his vernacular all quotations are direct, 
and the changing of the person and tense in- 

1, volved in indirect quotations is a new experi- 

6 ment. (“Promised will come” is his starting 

x, point for arriving at “They promised that they 

e - would come.) The Japanese sense of rhythm 

Ly seems further to oblige him to both preface and 

of round-off quotations by some verb meaning “to 


say” (“he said .. . is what he said’), and merely 
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checking R for redundancy is of no assistance 
to him. 


OR the teacher who creaks during classes 
EF. grammar and expands in the glow of 
creative composition classes is this shining vista 
a really spicy bit of attention directed to the 
use of conjunctions and relative pronouns might 





result in the Japanese writing more beautiful 
sentences in English than our other students, 
because in their own language they have already 
acquired the idea of incorporating an entire con- 
cept, no matter how complex, nor how numerous 
its subdivisions, within one elongated sentence 
whose component are 
pendent. 


parts syntactically de- 

The familiar situation of having Japanese of 
unequal language handicaps in the same class 
cannot be met always by preparing contracts 
through which they progress at their own rate 
of speed. To such a student long lists of sen- 
tences in three divisions: (1) those containing 
words spelled the same, pronounced the same, 
and used differently; (2) words pronounced the 
same but spelled differently; and (3) words of 
similar pronunciation but of different connota- 
tion can be given with benefit in a continuing 
stream to increase his facility in the English 
idiom, while his more retarded brothers are be- 
ing lead from common scandals in syntax. 


Ba * * 


Home W ork 


Editor: 


HE writer of the “Home Work” article in 
fee November issue, page 8, gave a clever 
and truthful explanation of the teacher’s attitude 
toward pupil home-work. Naturally, home-work 
seems normal to the teacher who, himself, is 
expected to give after-school service, night work 
and summer vacation continuation. Release for 
both pupil and teacher would be suggested by 
modern viewpoint. 


But education demands work and when shall 
this work be done? School-time, as well as out- 
side time, is now largely given over to play and 
activities. Might it not seem advisable to devote 
school hours wholly to work? This is suggested 
by a university professor in a current article 
“This Progressive Education.” “Let work be 
work directed consciously to that end,” “Let 
play be play undirected and unsupervised.” Inte- 
grating play and work defeats the end and aim 
of both—Anna Stewart, Head of Social Sciences, 
Los Angeles High School. 
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The School and the Public 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


GEORGE H. CHESTER 


Administrator for Emergency Adult Education, Santa Barbara 


HE public schools are more or less on 

the “spot” at present. We are face to 

face with the problem of maintenance 
The schools are criticized. People have come to 
wonder if schools are worth the cost. Some 
assume they are paying the cost of educating 
the other fellow’s children. 

Much of this talk is allowed to go on because 
of the school people in these communities. 
Teachers have been timid, afraid to speak up 
and defend their work and institutions. They 
have acted half-heartedly, as if they have been 
“putting something over” on the public. 

In order that we may get an idea of the edu- 
cational status in this country, we must form a 
comprehensive view of the whole structure from 
bottom to top. Education is an indispensable 
part of social life. Its scope ranges through the 
community, the county, the state, and the nation. 
We can no more get along without it than we 
can get along without eating. It administers to 
our very existence, government, culture, indus- 
try, and everyday-life associations. Educators 
have much to advertise. The schools are an 
inseparable part of social concepts and political 
laws. All that needs be done, and this is not 
easy, is to keep the schools abreast of the times. 

We as a nation cannot go backward. Many 
situations are pointing to even a more universal 
education. The masses here and throughout the 
world are endeavoring to know how tto live 
simply, socially and without the necessity of 
intricate, burdensome laws of association, po- 
litical and economic. We should strive to un- 
load a great deal of the heavy costs of law and 
order, to arrange our economic relation on a 
more equitable, unselfish, and self-centered pos- 
sibility. This can only be done by a wise, 
thoughtful and discerning procedure. Through 
the medium of education is this possible, lest 
we drift into the terrors of radical rearrange- 
ments brought by force, revolution? 


Wise educators see the crisis and, all through 
our country, are endeavoring to bring a correc- 
tive program before the public. We should stand 
for something and let the country know our 
stand. Our work is judged by its products. We 
have the proper ideas, material and institutions, 
and should have the attitude, courage and ability 





to put them before the public. Advertise its 
necessity and rightness. The only thing pos- 


sibly lacking is courage—or is it indifference? 





Just how are these projects, programs and pro- 
cedures going to be placed in order that we may 
proceed? However, before going into this may 
we consider some of the recent developments 
and endeavor to comprehend what effect they 
may have on the educational institution, and see 
the importance of a public relations program. 


The recent developments have been to cen- 
tralize educational authority more directly in the 
commonwealth rather than to have it dissem- 
inated throughout the communities and counties 
The recent tax laws will have this effect. The 
law is going to equalize the burdens for educa- 
tion. Every person living in the state will be 
paying toward the support of the schools. The 
administrative authority will likewise follow the 
state’s ability to finance directly. This is an 
economic expediency and one of the best things 
to happen for a long time. It will eventually 
do away with the petty bickering prejudices of 
the rural community centered around the tradi- 
tional school. It will give the state opportunity 
to carry out, in a unique, economical manner, 
its program. This program should be dedicated 
to universal, democratized education. 


NOTHER tendency and probably more 
A important tendency, is the growing activ- 
ity and interest of the national government in 
education. Our school population is largely 
transitory, changing from state to state and 
intra- state. Many educators recommend fed- 
eral centralization of finance. Many oppose 
this move, but for the sake of unified, simplified, 
standardized, economical administration, it might 
be for the best. Each year the national appro- 
priations are growing along with more extended 
activities. At any rate, whatever the tendencies 
toward centralized authority, the institution 
must be kept close to the people. Centralized 
authority will have one bad tendency, that of 
autocratically setting up a program dedicated to 
the whims and hobbies of a few brilliant ideal- 
ists. The school must ever be a social entity, 
reflecting, personifying the community it is 
serving. 
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that the 


necessary to have the unqualified support of the 


In order 


school get on well, it is 
community maintaining it. There are many ways 
this can be accomplished. A school is judged by 
its products. Any school will be backed up when 
the children go home with enthusiastic interest 
Work that is 


constructive, useful, and adapted to their lives 


in what is being done in school. 


enlists their interest and support. Discipline 


cannot force this upon them. The elementary 
department, teaching the little folks the funda 
mentals, does not “get by” with the community 
when these children are wasting time on non- 
unable to read write 


essentials, intelligently, 


legibly and figure accurately. This may sound 
a bit old-fashioned, but it makes no difference 
what methods, principles or procedures are used. 
it is achievement that counts. The best adver- 
tisement for the school is obtained when your 
children bring home the desire and ability to 
read under- 


literature with 


Children 


good, wholesome 


standing and pleasure. must show a 


decided cultural growth. 


We can only hope to get the support of the 


community by working diligently. There are 
schools, supported by taxpayers, which meet the 
law in time with no 


courses and spent, but 


endeavor for improvement or progress. Such a 
advertising. To start 
with, then, it is essential that the teachers have 
the proper attitude backed by a complete under- 
standing of the 


situation is not worth 


principles, knowledge, aims, 
means and ends of the program to be accom- 
plished. With this in hand the school has some- 
thing real to “sell.” 


enough to know when a situation is worthwhile 


The public is enlightened 


First on the program for enlisting public 


interest and support is the Parent - Teachers 
This should not be left to chance. 
well conducted, ideas 


arranged stimulatingly and thoughtfully, enlist 


Association. 


Programs, with sound 
the interest. A world of good comes with hearty, 
enthusiastic support of the parent. These inter- 
ests, well directed, avoid dissatisfaction and dis- 
cord. The parents in a large measure appre- 
ciate the privilege and in all instances will be a 
great deal of assistance to teachers and school. 
Parents who have a vital almost 


Their assistance helps to 


interest are 
invariably taxpayers. 
ameliorate opposition from disinterested fac- 
tions, whether they be tax commissions or re- 
search The Parent - Teachers 
Association should not control the whole affair 
of school community relations but in a large 
sense should form the medium through which 
the whole community is enlisted. A good open- 


house program, well advertised, about two or 


commissions. 
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three times a year, will aid greatly. These occa 
sions give the school a chance to display its art, 
music, manual training products, and, in fact, all 
for which a school stands. 

Many effective channels to the public 
through the students, the news column of the 


are: 


daily paper, exhibits of students work either in 
the school or down-town store windows, posters 
and notices of athletic events. The school paper, 
Notices and 
letters to the school patrons are always effectual. 


where one exists, is a fine medium. 


In campaigns for school bonds, for community 
benefits and similar civic projects, the school 
should be active. 
the art, 


This can be done by utilizing 


music and commercial departments 


Posters and placards are designed, student 
speakers, teacher speakers, and often dramatic 
All these matters 


should be carefully guided and directed. 


UBLIC social agencies, such as health sery 
ice, attendance service, and social service, 


make direct 


musicals can be utilized to aid 


with the schools. 
These present to the school an unusual oppor- 


tunity 


many contacts 
for bringing very desirable co-operative 
relationships in the interest of public education 
and in the interest of economic, effective opera 
tion of the various social services that have child 
welfare as their goal. 

Athletics have been an outstanding means oi 
school community relationship and one likely to 
be modified in the near future because of over 
should be that the 
for neglect of 


emphasis. Care exercised 
other 


duties through an excess of athletic enthusiasms 


school be not criticized 


Adult educational activity has an important 


bearing on any program of public relations. 
There is a unique opportunity for the develop 
ment of adult classes and clubs for the purpose 
of reading, study and discussion of educational 
problems. All manner of cultural courses in his 
tory and in political and social sciences may he 

The school should first of all do its job well 
in order that it merit the respect and interest of 
Nothing will contribute 


successful and effective co-operation than a well 


its patrons. more to 
organized school, producing effective work. Any- 
thing done in the community outside the regular 
school work should be well-prepared and pur- 
poseful. 

The purpose of publicity, a necessity of democ 
racy, is enlightenment. Publicity is an aspect of 
education. As in the case of all other vital world 
movements, educational agencies, publicity, 
techniques, and methods improve as the field 
develops and as the need of a more complex 


social order is met. 
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Educational Progress in CCC Camps 


Ropert R. Benson, Camp Mount Jacinto, Idyllwild, Riverside County 


S an afterthought in CCC organization the 

educational program has been, and still 
insinuate itself amidst 
the ordained workaday activities of the camps. 


is, obliged to 


Where there is leisure time among lads of Con- 
servation Corps age there can be no question 
but that educational and recreational guidance 
Where there is no pressure to- 


ward mental effort and improvement among 


is necessary. 


lads of that type, the problem becomes,—‘How 
to make guidance effective.” 

The Camp Adviser is neither 
“fish nor fowl,’—neither officially of the execu- 


Educational 


tive staff nor of the working foremen. True, he 
has the co-operation of both but his position 
carries no authority save only as his efforts earn 
the loyalty of the moving spirits among the 
lads in camp. 

Nevertheless he is in camp with a purpose. 
It remains for him to develop as best he can 
the equipment, personnel, and modus operandi 
of the job. He starts from scratch and keeps 
on scratching. 

One adviser describes the situation as follows: 
“There doesn’t seem to be much organization 
about my work but if you follow me around 
awhile you'll begin to get the idea. By insinu- 
ating myself into the office often enough I rate 
well-deserved perhaps, but they 
know that I have ideas anyway. It seems to be 


popularity, 


a case of the tiny drops wearing the stones 
away, so I just keep on dripping here and drip- 
ping there until something is accomplished.” 

Luckily for the adviser, most of the commis- 
sioned officers assigned to duty in CCC camps 
are of the Reserve Corps and, were it not for 
the CCC, would be as much out of a job as 
were the educational advisers themselves. Per- 
haps there the bond of unity begins, certainly 
there exists good feeling and hearty co-opera- 
tion on the part of most camp officers toward 
the educational program. 

A CCC company at full strength numbers 
around 230 enrollees. Probably one-half have 
completed high school, perhaps 40, more or less, 
have spent one or two terms in schools of higher 
education. The less cultured half may include 
as many as 30 illiterates, depending upon the 
sections from which the enrollees were drawn. 

Those units from such states as California, 
sponsoring a long term of compulsory school- 


ing, show a high average scholastic attainment 
with practically no illiterates. On the other 
hand the long term of enforced schooling seems 
to take the edge from scholastic ambition. Con- 
tacts with Mid-western units disclose a keen 
appreciation of educational opportunities. 

The CCC is not now enrolled solely from the 
needy but includes many young men of good 
family and of substantial means,—lads who wel- 
comed the chance for a tour of duty in the 
forests and whose kinfolk approve of this ex- 
perience in democracy. A cosmopolitan army, 
surely, all orders of which are to be reached in 
the guidance program. 

Two-fold guidance, vocationally and toward 
a proper use of leisure time covers the purposes 
of this educational movement. Whether that 
leisure be devoted to scholastic effort, improve- 
ment in manual skills, recreational reading, con- 
secration to hobbies, or in personal contacts 
which may lead to lasting friendships and in- 
spirations, seems immaterial. The endeavor is 
to provide the motive and to a degree the facili- 
ties for each and all of the above objectives. 


Recreation and Education 


Each camp has its recreational hall and can- 
teen (not necessarily nor customarily directed 
by the adviser) providing games, writing tables, 
lounging chairs, perhaps a piano,—a place for 
loafing. Most camps also have an “educational 
building” housing the camp library, newspaper 
racks, reading desks, lecture space, blackboards, 
radio and photographic rooms, etc. The popu- 
larity of the former building over the latter is 
about as 10 to 1 and it is for the benefit of the 
10% that the educational program concerns it- 
self, not in theory, but in fact. You can lead a 
horse to water but you cannot make him drink. 

Excepting those few camps located within 
reach of organized night schools, scholastic ac- 
complishment as measured by units of graded 
work completed gives absolutely no criterion as 
to the effectiveness of an adviser’s efforts. 


Where night schools are accessible the camp 
trucks carry loads of enthusiastic enrollees to 
participate in such courses as are offered. Shop 
and commercial classes are most popular with a 
sprinkling of preference for mathematics and 
English. For completion of those courses con- 
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ducted in camp no guarantee of credits is ex- 
tended beyond a certificate of completion. 


LL classes in camp handi- 
A capped. The CCC is essentially a work 
project. Six hours per day of the enrollees 
time are spent on road, firebreak, pest control, 


are severely 


or forest construction work as recommended by 
the Forest Service or other. supervising Federal 
or State agency. The electric lighting system 
in most camps is inadequate and discouraging, 
—a very effective damper to applied study. Be- 
tween the working hours of daylight and the 
meagre illumination of evening (from 3:30 to 
5 P. M. at this time of year) must fall the 
camp’s best educational effort. 

held after 
mess, but to most lads evening is a time for 
other recreations than applied thought, as the 
10 to 1 popularity of the recreation hall over 
the educational classes amply testifies. Youth- 
ful natures in general (and not restricted to the 
CCC) prefer to be entertained rather than to 
create individually. Announcement of 
classes arouses an 


True, group discussions can be 


new 
audience for one or two 
meetings. Then comes the slump with a mor- 
tality of about two-thirds. 


High-grade Instruction Encouraged 


Fortunately the leaders of CCC educational 
work understand this situation and place em- 
phasis upon quality of instruction to small 
groups rather than requiring large classes. The 
latter are impracticable anyway due to limited 
space and equipment. It must be remembered 
that organized labor approves of the CCC as a 
means of removing this youthful army from 
competition with tradesmen in_ industries. 
Neither organized labor nor its leaders is con- 
cerned with the education of the lads so side- 
tracked, nor is the Army which has had allo- 
cated to it the executive duties of the CCC. 
Appropriations for educational supplies are lim- 
ited to $40 per camp for a six months period. 


Much of the educational equipment now in 
use is home-made. Stools made from scrap lum- 
ber, improvised typewriters with keys of roof- 
ing nails, draftsman’s T-squares and triangles 
made in the camp shop, salvaged electrical and 
radio fixtures, these are the tools with which 
the educational staff works and of which it is 
proud. 

Advisers offer no alibis but forge ahead inde- 
pendently along pioneer paths and make very 
creditable progress. Enrollees qualified as radio 
operators, in photography, in cartooning, or in 
mechanics are recruited to conduct classes in 
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their respective hobbies and prove loyal teach- 
ers to the small groups working with them. 

An educational assistant, also an enrollee, ex- 
empt from camp duty and other work assign- 
ments is appointed by the Educational Adviser 
for each camp, his duties being to issue library 
books, keep record of available supplies, and to 
assist in making up such records as the Adviser 
is called upon to provide. Instructors certified 
through the SERA are now being added to 
teaching staffs of the camps bringing to bear 
their specialized training and qualified experi- 
ence to bolster up the good work already under 
way. 


Building Schoolhouses 


One camp in Idaho built its own schoolhouse, 
18x 42, with an expenditure limited to $10 for 
lumber. At Green Valley Falls, San 
County, a sawmill was set up using a discarded 
Ford motor for power. Selective cutting in the 
adjacent forest supplies the raw timber to be 
sawed as required at the mill. Abandoned la- 
trines have been moved, renovated, and con- 
verted into photographic dark rooms. 


Diego 


Advisers have partially solved the 
equipment by finding vocational instructors will- 
ing to bring their own tools upon the job for 
demonstration purposes. Forest Service fore- 
men and tradesmen are, in some camps, con- 
ducting classes along vocational lines and their 
co-operation in instructing the men in the uses 
of tools, etc., on the jobs is a vital part of the 
program. Perseverance, thrift, and ingenuity 
are brought to the front by force of necessity. 
This reversion to pioneer initiative is stimulat- 
ing and not at all to be pitied. 


Some 


Before the educational program, as such, was 
formulated an independent start along this line 
had been made by the camp commanders, For- 
est Service Supervisors, and forestry foremen. 
These volunteer sources of instruction still 
function in co-operation with the camp Advisers 
but there has developed a feeling of reticence 
on the part of these men to participate in a 
program which has been removed from their 
volunteer services and placed in new and organ- 
ized channels. 


It is to be hoped that tact on the part of 
representatives of the educational program and 
continued evidence of co-operative interest can 
restore this type of training to its previous place 
of importance. Vocational training of the lads 
while on the job is a prime function of the pro- 
gram. To this end the skill and experience of 
forestry foremen can apply preeminently—and 
for the interest of the foremen and their will- 
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ingness to explain the uses of tools and the rea- 


sons for certain methods, there can be no sub- 
stitute providing the foremen have the ability to 
get their ideas across. 

Work on a road or firebreak can be the source 
of more ideas than just required in the bare 
mechanics of labor (and, by the way, from the 
grubbings of firebreaks come the manzanita 
roots and the twisted canes out of which unique 
knick-knacks of woodcraft handiwork are fash- 
ioned in the camp woodshops). 

Training in carpentry, blacksmithing, uses of 
the steel square, in plumbing, in rough survey- 
ing and handling of the Abney clinometer, in 
applied forestry, in road construction,—these 
types of vocational accomplishments become a 
part of the workaday educational program. 


N carrying the above objectives to logical 
I completion the personnel records and trades 
classification of the enrollees on the part of 
Educational Advisers can be put to good use— 
fitting the lads to the jobs they like. Limitation 
to the variety of work naturally limits the scope 
of this effort but the facilities are there and, to 
some extent, are functioning. 

The system of apprenticeship sponsored by 
the NRA applies toward returning the CCC lads 
to their proper niche in industry upon comple- 
tion of their fifteen months maximum enroll- 
ment. A California State 
Board of Education has been appointed and is 


committee of the 


now working upon the problem of industrial 
placement. 

So far as organized classes are concerned 
stress is recommended upon fundamental stud- 
ies in English composition, mathematics, com- 
mercial subjects, social sciences. First aid is 
required to be taught in every camp by qualified 
teachers or medical officers and every enrollee 
is required to participate. (There is lack of ef- 
fectiveness here, however, as the letter of camp 
regulations rather than the spirit of instruction 
goes into the official reports). 

The camp Adviser is urged not to press his 
own specialties too urgently—certainly not to 
build a program around them. A broad attitude 
toward all cultural subjects for which there is 
worthy demands is the Adviser’s cue. 

I have listened to public school teacher groups 
debate long and learnedly upon what are, or are 
not, “fundamentals” in school curricula—and 
they would get a terse “earful” not altruistically 
expressed if they asked the CCC what they 
thought about the matter. The latter, having 
no traditions nor false gods to uphold, is the 
better authority in my humble estimation. 
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Camp libraries are maintained, it being one of 
the duties of the Adviser to select books and 
magazines (he takes what he can get, usually) 
suitable to the variety of interest and intellectual 
tastes and capacities represented in the com- 
pany. Free correspondence courses are now 
being edited and mimeographed at CCC head- 
quarters, covering a_ progressively widening 
range of subjects. Such courses are also being 
used as outlines for group discussions. 

To arouse general interest and as a measure 
toward maintaining a degree of morale a general 
lecture program is being advanced. Camp sing- 
ing and visual education through pictures are a 
part of this activity. Some have urged that this 
“circuit rider” type of instruction be extended 
to cover the whole gamut of subjects being 
taught, but this has been vetoed on the substan- 
tial grounds that it removes the enrollees from 
the values of personal contacts with the teacher 
and is not a flexible proceedure such as is re- 
quired to meet local camp conditions. 

Many camps edit their own mimeographed 
weekly news-sheet, and a bi-weekly newspaper 
is to appear from March Field Headquarters as 
a unifying effort embracing all camps in the 
Ninth Corps Area. Already a Cee 
Bulletin is edited from March Field Office. 


weekly 
Splendid talent for illustrating, cartooning, 
and newspaper writing is evident in the local 
camp sheets and can be drawn upon for the 
larger assignment of a corps newspaper. Ath- 
letics, too, are sponsored as part of the program 
of general interest with field days held season- 
ally at March Field to add the keenness of com- 
petition to the normal element of sports interest. 


NE sometimes wonders if it is all worth 
@) while,—if of the many for whom the whole 
program is planned, the few who are vitally in- 
fluenced are really influenced sufficiently to war- 
rant so much organized and individual effort. 

Ideals of education are not set up nor meas- 
ured in that way. Life in a CCC camp is an 
education in itself—the best of 
democracy, in self control, in the output of a 
days labor, in frankness and tolerance. 
lads are entitled to the further opportunity of 
guidance along more formally organized educa- 
tional lines. 


training in 


These 


Compared to public school costs the expendi- 
tures are meagre. Compared to public school 
accomplishments, scholastically the attainments 
in CCC courses are inferior. In the broader 
sense of “education” new standards have been 
set up and the attainment differs not in degree 
but in kind. 
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A California Emergency Nursery School 


Mrs. HeteEN WALKER TRUESDELL, Los Angeles 


ESEARCH in connection with the behavior problems of adults indicates the definite 
and permanent influences of very early childhood experiences in shaping adult 
attitudes and habits both in thought and action. 


The nationwide movement of parental training has grown out of the consciousnesss of 
parents of the need for guidance in understanding and developing childhood to meet the 
complexities of present day living. 

j This demand for parental training indicates a recognition on the part of parents of the 
influence of training programs psychologically sound in the formative years of the child’s 
life. 

: The nursery school movement has followed logically as an agency to provide exemplary 
training situations for both parents and young children of the pre-school age; for the 
parents that they may see the results of good training, thereby gaining an appreciation of 
the principles and technic of child training applicable in their homes; and for the child in 
: providing an environment and a training technic suitable for the development of child 
ij life which will represent a sound basis for adult living. 

Not only does the nursery school unit serve to train both parents and pre-school chil 
dren, but it will rapidly come in to the general education program, training the adolescent 
boy and girl for participation in wholesome family living. 





Happy children in a wholesome environment Children delight tn action and constructio 


j 


66 RANGE juice, children! Ten o’clock!” In from the yard they come, each taking 

up his cup and taking his turn for the cod-liver oil, one or two teaspoonfuls, as 

the doctor has directed, quite as eagerly as for the orange juice which follows 

Empty cups clatter to the tray, the paper napkin drops swiftly into the basket, and each 
scamperer is off to the backyard for more play and sunshine and music before the eleven 
o'clock rest. 


Meanwhile a high school girl has come across the street from her domestic science or 
social arts class to help in the setting out the tiny cots and the preparing of the lunch, 
as well as to observe modern methods in handling small children without friction. For 
Franklin High School, in Los Angeles, tries to bridge the gap between adolescence and 
t adult responsibility in many such ways. 

The century which has protected the young girl from early child-bearing and child-care 
has too frequently deprived her, especially in the small family, of wholesome observation 
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The Spirit of California 


Recently the Oakdale Grammar School pre- 
sented a colorful pageant, “The Spirit of Cali- 
fornia,” written by Ida Belle Watson, an Oak- 
dale teacher. Two hundred and sixty children 
took part in the performance, which was in the 
form of a radio program. 


The continuity was furnished by an announcer 
who took the part of the Spirit of California. 
By means of a loud-speaker system, with a 
microphone back stage, the “Spirit” was able 
to give many interesting historical details which 
could not be portrayed on the stage. 

The choruses, dialogues and dances that were 
scattered through the eleven scenes, each had a 
part in bringing to life some of the most color- 
ful episodes, not only of California history gen- 
erally, but also of Stanislaus County and Oak- 


These Santa Ana Emergency Nursery School 


dale. 


” 


: ; : toh of Local History, 
children are learning good citizenship priate for any section of California. 


of and contact with very young children. Fondling and petting an occasional niece or 
infant visitor is not the contact she needs. As a result, the average young woman of today 
often regards her first-born as a strange and exotic curiosity, to be approached with some 
trepidation. It was to offset these limitations and to substitute normal and casual rela- 
tionships of both boys and girls with family problems that Benjamin Franklin High School 
co-operated enthusiastically in the setting up of an emergency nursery school across 
the street. 

From the beginning, in April, 1933, the practical and financial problems have been 
attacked as zealously by the high school as by the nursery teachers themselves. These 
nursery schools are, of course, financed by the federal government under the E.E.P., 
Emergency Educational Program, supervised through the adult education division. The 
funds, however, apply only to the small salaries of the personnel, in this case three 
teachers and a dietitian, and to the food for the children. 


The equipment and other expenses must be met otherwise. In this instance, the rent 
of the bungalow is met partly by the members of the staff who occupy bedrooms upstairs, 
and partly by an interested individual. As the house was unfurnished, the equipment is 
scanty. Bedrooms have been equipped by the°occupants. Before the downstairs rooms 
were ready for use, the children were housed in a room in the domestic science wing of 
the high schol. 


The large low tables and chairs, the small cots, the sheets, towels, dishes, all were sal- 
vaged from discarded materials from city kindergartens. Repairing and re-painting was 
done by boys in shop classes. Washable gauze curtains are being made for the windows 
by members of the Girls Council. Low shelves for books and toys are to be built by boys 
from the wood-shop. 


The Back Yard Is Rejuvenated 


The back yard, long neglected, has been cleaned and weeded by athletic youths more 
zealous here, perhaps, than at home. From scraps of lumber they built a necessary gate 
and some small ladders. Genial amid the curious chatter and interfering fingers, they have 
installed a sand-box, and are now at work upon a door bell, minor furniture repair, and 
garden-planting. 

Indeed, the problem now is, not to find pupils willing to help, but so to arrange the 
assistance of eager volunteers, who often give up their lunch periods in order to finish a 
task, as not to displace needy unemployed whom the state is occasionally willing to engage. 

Food and rest and constructive play form the nucleus of the program here, where thirtv 
or more children of pre-kindergarten age spend their days. All come from homes in 
actual need, many in dire distress. As one would expect, many of the children are found 


With the exception of one scene, “High Lights 
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member of the teaching staff of San Francisco 
Public Schools, recently passed away. Miss Orr 
was born in San Francisco in 1878; graduated 
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by the preliminary examination to be undernourished, many actually afflicted with 
rickets, and most are nervous problems and conduct problems as well, by reason of over- 
crowded homes and lack of suitable routine. 


Bright and clean of face, in much-washed frock or overall, each child soon fits himself 
into the community, with a good humor and an adaptability surprising to the visitor. From 
the time that the child is admitted by the examining physician, with recommendations to 
the mother and to the school, he is a co-operating agent in his own improvement, and 
he and his mother watch his progress on a typewritten chart posted on the bulletin board 
Talks with teacher and group-meetings bring further help. 

Each morning after physical inspection and greeting, the child plays until orange juice 
is announced. Then out into the sunshine again until it is time for rest before lunch, then 
clean-up and lunch. And a graceful ceremonial it is, this noon meal, with flowers on each 
low white table, and a brightly-smocked teacher in charge, one child bringing the filled 
plates to her table-companions. 


Amid pleasant chatter, pleasant odors, and universal hunger, one just does eat; liver 
stew, and spinach, and lettuce even, all without question, and he who is hungry enough 
for two plates of plain dinner may have two helpings of pudding, too, if he wishes. The 
food at first was cooked in the high school cooking classes, and carried across the street 
by the boys. 

Now the routine is best served by preparing the meal in the cottage kitchen, with school 
girls observing and helping in rotation. Experience in other nursery schools has led the 
teachers to expect that the newness of surroundings would at first destroy the appetites of 
the children, but so famished were the poor youngsters that every plate was cleaned 
eagerly from the start. 

After lunch, there is sunlight again, and clean-up, and sleep for all, with a quiet watcher 
in charge who charts the exact sleeping time of each squirmer. No one may disturb the 
rest of another; as a result, all are asleep before they know it. Sleep usually lasts from 
12:40 to 3, sometimes earlier or later, as nature directs, with the wakeful ones slipping out 
quietly to the play yard until mcther calls. Then the walk home with mother, and per- 
haps a bit of play at home until early supper and father’s return. Then bed again, accord- 
ing to the careful directions from school, and a little child’s day is rounded. 


Wis of the parents? They are painfully eager to learn. The parents donate two 
days a month to help the teachers, learning techniques as they assist. The mothers 
gladly take over the weekly washing, or parts of it, in rotation,—small sheets, towels, wash 
cloths, eye pads. They are pathetically happy and grateful as they watch amazing progress 
on the weight chart, confirmed by firmer muscles, brighter eyes, cheerier voices. Mime- 
ographed suggestions, food charts, and price lists go home for study. Evening group- 
discussions in the cottage bring teachers and doctors alert to the problem of small incomes 
into the confidence of parents, worry-ridden and hungry for some help in tiding their 
families over this difficult period. 

From first to last, this is a problem of salvage: salvage of discarded equipment to meet 
an emergency; salvage of parents on the brink of despair; salvage of a generation of 
underfed children; salvage of capable, courageous teachers unemployed; and _ finally, 
salvage of the high school students, who actually take part in the miracle of feeding the 
young on almost nothing a day, who see the textbook problems of economics and philoso- 
phy and biology come alive in a turbulent laboratory. 


NNA ORR, principal, Farragut Elementary HILDREN’S ACTIVITIES is a new maga 
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Integration and Some of its Implications 


Ernest G. Bisnop, \/cKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


ROM time to time educational thought 

has tended to crystalize around some par- 

ticular In the past we heard 
much, for instance, of “self-activity” and “mo- 
tivation.” Now it is “integration” that is troub- 
ling the educational waters. 


concept. 


Webster defines integration as: “Act or proc- 
ess of making whole or entire; the formation of 


a whole from constituent parts.” 


Just what are the implications of the trend 
towards integration it is difficult to conjecture. 
Under the stress of a harassing fire of criticism 
fluctuations in the social 
order, the secondary school has set about criti- 
cally to revaluate its offerings and to strike out 
in new directions, 


and the shifts and 


to the end that it may better 
adjust itself to changing economic and social 
conditions. 

In this veering away on the new educational 
tack, there is in this movement a tacit implica- 
tion of the shift in emphasis from subject matter 
to pupil interest, a change decidedly for the 
better in the light of newer educational pro- 
cedures and objectives. After all, schools are 
established primarily for children, a fact the 
narrow specialist sight of. Too 
much specialization inevitably leads to over- 
emphasis in subject taught and loss of interest 
in the child, his needs for mental growth, and 
his participation in social living and doing. 


easily loses 


Specialization has become a tradition connot- 
ing a high degree of instructional proficiency. 
When the junior high school came into being, it 
was considered superior to the old grammar 
school for many reasons, one being that curric- 
ular material was carefully sorted and placed in 
departments presided over by experts carefully 
trained to teach a particular subject. The old 
district school often has been held up as an 
object of ridicule and as a horrible example of 
non-specialized In the little red 
schoolhouse, it was said, poorly-trained teachers 
scattered their efforts over a dozen subjects, 
dabblers in many, masters of none. 


instruction. 


In launching this pioneer movement to inte- 
grate curricular material, it seems to me there 
is no need at present of ruthlessly battering 
down departmental walls and sweeping the con- 
tents of two or three departments into one. Bet- 
ter it would be to initiate this movement in the 
department itself and build out carefully and 


surely towards whatever objectives of integra- 
tion we seek. 

The many facets of any subject contact sur- 
faces of practically all other subjects. The re- 
lationship is there; our problem as teachers is 
to point it out so clearly that the average youth 
can understand it. 


O illustrate: as a teacher of literature, I 
ia social living and thinking. To recip- 
rocate, the instructor of the social sciences can 
insist upon greater correctness of speech and 
writing in her classroom. In the reading of bi- 
ography, for instance, the pupil contacts the 
offerings of a number of departments by read- 
ing the lives of eminent mathematicians, states- 
men, historians, explorers, inventors, scientists, 
and musicians. 


In oral English I permit youth to range over 
the contents of the entire curriculum. He selects 
for his presentation whatever interests him for 
this purpose. One places on the board a prob- 
lem in algebra or a theorem in geometry; then 
explains it. Another brings to class a stick and 
a handful of type, and demonstrates the setting 
of type. Another discusses a live social problem 
or an experiment performed in a science class. 
Still another reports an interesting activity of 
the play-ground. The possibilities are endless. 

As a teacher of written expression, I offer to 
accept, as themes, papers written for instructors 
in any other departments, providing a serious 
effort is made to write intelligent English. 
Sometimes the assignment is to present orally 
or in writing the student’s present activity in 
any other department. 

Thus, instead of breaking down barriers to 
reach other fields of learning, first bring as 
much knowledge as possibfe to a focus in one 
field. For example, social aspects of living and 
doing can be stressed in an English classroom 
without combining social science and English as 
one subject. 


This integrating process should prove a welcome 
relief to the pupil who too long has had to accept 
his ideas and information in isolated fragments 
bearing departmental labels. With the opportunity 
of seeing his program of studies as a continuing 
process and a related whole, he should find a 
richer and more satisfying experience in his edu- 
cational progress. 
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CURTIS CALDWELL SHERMAN 


Biology for ‘Today 


—— 


Off to a good start in California—Published April 
1934, Biology for Today is already introduced in 
27 secondary schools. 


Among them: MERCED - UKIAH ~- REDDING ~- VISALIA 


MOUNTAIN VIEW - GRASS VALLEY - SANTA CRUZ 


With a scientifically determined content—with a true unit 
organization integrated by the concept of energy—with ex- 
cellent provision for individual differences and for develop- 
ing scientific attitudes—this new biology is proving its worth 
by its immediate popularity. 675 pages, $1.76; Workbook, 
$0.48; Tests, $0.16; Teachers’ Manual, $0.60. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 
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Council Meeting 
(Continued from Page 12) 
necessary for them to be acted on by the County 
3oard of Education 

The Legislative Committee recommends that 
attendance be credited to the district of atten- 
dance. A statement of principles on the subject 
was ordered referred to a committee for in- 
clusion in any legislation. 

The Legislative Committee recommends: pro- 
visions be made in the Code for payments to 
parents in lieu of furnishing transportation to 
pupils, and (2) that we recommend the amend- 
ment of Section 1.73-1 to modify the limitations 
on the amounts to be so paid as follows: (a) 
pay nothing to those residing at a distance of 
less than two miles from schools, (b) no pay- 
ment to exceed 3 cents per day multiplied by 
the distance in miles from residence to school, 
and (c) no payment to exceed 50 cents per day 
of actual attendance. 

The Committee recommends a change in the 
statutes providing that vehicles of 7-passenger 
rating or less while operating exclusively in the 
transportation of children be exempt from the 
transportation license tax providing the district 
carries ample liability insurance. 

A proposed change in the School Code re- 
garding junior college legislation was recom- 
mended. The section to be amended would read 
as follows: 

“4.52. If the amount so received by the State 
Treasurer shall be insufficient to provide the 
amount required to be apportioned to junior col- 
lege districts, as provided in this Code, the State 
Controller shall transfer during the school year 
from the general fund of the state to the state 
junior college fund such amounts as may be 
necessary to complete the apportionment to 
junior college districts certified by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction.” 


Two further changes in junior college laws 
were recommended. They are: 1. That Article 
VII, Section 3.415 and Section 3.416, on page 
140 of the 1931 School Code, be repealed 
entirely. 

2. That Article Vla, Section 6.90a, page 290 
of the School Code of 1931, be amended to read, 
“The governing board of any district, junior 
college district shall have power . A: 

It was recommended by the Committee that: 
a. The provisions of Act 7518b of the General 
Laws be so amended as to apply only in those 
areas in the state known to be subject to con- 
siderable earthquake hazard, and that legislation 
be enacted exempting members of governing 
boards of school districts from personal liability 
in the event of damages resulting from struc- 
tural defects of school buildings if it can be 
shown that reasonable effort has been made to 
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provide funds for necessary reconstruction or 
rehabilitation and such efforts have not been 
successful in providing necessary funds; 

b. That steps be taken by the State Depart- 
ment of Education to secure state and/or federal 
financial aid for schoolhouse reconstruction and 
rehabilitation in accordance with the provisions 
of Act 7518b of the General Laws. 

The Committee recommends that legislation 
provide that school districts should be able to 
carry over reserves to meet expenditures prior 
to the receipt of taxes. 

It is recommended that the chair appoint a 
committee to work out a proposal for simplify- 
ing procedures in handling school bond elections 

The approval of the following proposal was 
recommended: Section 6.32 of the School Code 
be amended to read: 

“When the cost of such work to be done, o 
materials or supplies to be furnished, does not 
exceed the sum of $2500, boards of trustees and 
city boards of education in school districts hav- 
ing an average daily attendance of one thousand 
or more pupils, as shown by the annual report 
of the county superintendent of schools for the 
preceding school year, may, without advertise- 
ment calling for bids, secure at least three bids 
for the work to be done, or materials or sup- 
plies to be furnished, such bids to be in writing 
and from bona fide dealers or craftsmen engaged 
in the business or in handling the goods speci- 
fied, and may award a contract to the lowest 
responsible bidder.” 

The Legislative Committee also recommends 
that when the Tenure Law is finally drafted, it 
be separated into more than one bill—Respect- 
fully submitted, Legislative Committee, Willard 
E. Givens, Chairman. 


Tenure 


Mr. Williams moved that the _ report be 
adopted. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Couch, Chairman, reported for the Tenure 
Committee. 

Miss Moorhead moved to insert in the draft 
of the tenure law a provision for a period of 
adjustment for those who have reached 65 years 
of age should the law go into effect; their tenure 
not to cease until August 1, 1937. The motion 
was carried. 

Mr. Healy moved that a change be made in 
section 5.521 to take care of the temporary 
teacher problem, the Tenure Committee being 
authorized to reword the section. The motion 
was seconded by Miss Pence and carried. 

R. D. White moved that the proposed sections 
dealing with cause for dismissal of probationary 
teachers be removed. Motion was seconded and 
on roll call carried by a vote of 65 in favor, 55 
opposed. 

Mr. Broadwater moved that this report be re- 
ferred to our representatives at the legislature 
as a guide and basis for discussion. The motion 
was seconded. Mr. Skinner moved as a substi- 
tute motion that the report be accepted as read 
with the proviso, that a committee not to exceed 
seven be appointed to represent the administra- 
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srs and classroom teachers with power to act 
in such way as to compromise any matters in 
dispute. The substitute motion was seconded. 
Mrs. Parsons moved that both motions be tabled. 
Motion was seconded by Miss Nicholson and 
earried by a vote of 68 to 37. 

Mr. Couch moved the adoption of the report 
of the Tenure Committee with the exception of 
section 5.662. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Hyde. 

Mrs. Stevens moved that there be inserted 
into section 5.650 dealing with causes for dis- 
missal the statement, “No permanent teacher 
shall be dismissed except for cause prejudicial to 
the best interests of the schools or to the pupils 
of the district.””. The motion was seconded by 
Miss Moorhead and lost. 

The President then called for a vote on the 
motion to adopt the Tenure Report, which motion 
was carried. The Tenure Renort anpears else- 
where in this issue. 

R. J. White moved that our representatives to 
the Legislature be empowered to make such 
changes in these recommendations as may be 
necessary to save the principle of tenure. Motion 
was seconded. Mr. Couch moved that motion be 
tabled. This motion was seconded by Mrs. Par- 
sons and carried. 

Miss Fitzpatrick presented a resolution from 
the Glendale City Teachers Club asking approval 
ind support of California Teachers Association 
for the California Classroom Teachers Federa- 
tion Initiative Tenure bill. Miss Mallory moved 
that the resolution be referred to the Tenure 
Committee. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Couch and carried. 

J. R. McKillop presented the following reso- 
lution: 

Whereas: General conditions the last few 
years have resulted in persistent questioning of 
the processes and results of our educational sys- 
tem, a sustained endeavor to achieve economies 
by curtailment of educational opportunities and 
services, and a widespread backward movement 
the country over; and 

Whereas: These conditions have put upon 
educational leaders in California an extraordin- 
ary burden of strain and responsibility in their 
efforts to maintain unimpaired for the children 
of the state their right of adequate and appro- 
priate preparation for happy and useful lives; 
and 

Whereas: Other perplexities, also, have made 
the period one of peculiar complexity and diffi- 
culty for the California Teachers Association 
ind have required the wisest and most effective 
sort of leadership for the continuance and ex- 
tension of the work of the Association: be it 

Resolved: That the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation acknowledge its debt of gratitude to 
Willard E. Givens, its retiring president, for the 
‘onstructive thought and unceasing effort he has 
levoted to its interests and through it to the 
welfare of the-children of the state; that it con- 
gratulate him most sincerely on the success he 
has helped it to achieve; and that it take this 
method of voicing the affection and respect its 
members feel for him personally amd of wishing 
him Godspeed in his new mission. 

The resolution was adopted, on motion of Mr. 
McKillop, seconded by Mr. Sexson. President 
Givens invited Mrs. C. H. Turner, President of 
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OUR calendar repeats itself every 400 years. 
In each of these 400-year periods, the 13th of 
the month comes on Friday more often than on 
any other day of the week. 


I 
ELECTRIFICATION in the United States 
has progressed to the point where the American 
people, representing 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, use as much electrical energy as all 
the rest of the world combined. Which reminds 
us that Userut Scrence (Weed and Rexford) is 
the newest contribution in the field of general 
science for pupils of the Junior High School level. 
May we tell you all about this series? 

_ 

ONE year ago the new Burnham and Jack 
histories for Grades 5 to 8 appeared (Tue Be- 
GINNINGS OF Our Country, THe GrowTH oF 
Our Country, and AmMertca—Our Country). 
Our own Department of Vital Statistics has 
just reported that had we been able to use only 
one printing press for these books, it would have 
had to run twenty-four hours a day every day 
since publication to keep up with the demand. 


te ell 
ABOUT 16,000,000 different books have been 
published since the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Yet the world’s largest library, in Paris, 
does not own one quarter of them. 


“i 
LATEST Winston books for school libraries: 
My Poetry Book ($2.50), an anthology that 
has many unique features—a greater proportion 
of copyrighted poems than any other anthology, 
complete poems rather than mere selections, 
poetry that children love, a glossary of unusual 
words, and beautiful illustrations by Willy 
Pogany, best loved illustrator of children’s 
books; Ho-minc, Girl of New China ($2.00), 
by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, whose book 
Younc Fu ($2.50) won the Newbery Medal. 


“1 
DESPITE the existence of man on_ both 
hemispheres for thousands of years, there was 
not a single basic food plant or domesticated 
animal—except the dog—that was common to 
the two hemispheres before 1492. 


1 
FREE to you. Have you seen the new Winston 
WORD-A-DAY? This ingenious device makes 
it fun to add a new word every day to your 
vocabulary. It’s ideal, too, for pupils of high 
school age. A copy will be sent to you free if 
you mention this magazine. 


The JOHN C. WI] AY TON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS I SAN FRANCISCO 
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the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
to extend greetings. Mrs. Turner pledged con- 
tinued support to the public schools and fur- 
thermore pledged her organization to work for 
the good of the boys and girls of California. 

Mr. Couch moved that we extend our best 
wishes to Mrs. Turner and the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and thank them heartily 
for their past help and co-operation. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Cohn, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Schools, extended greetings from the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Mrs. Vesta Muehleisen presented a short dis- 
cussion of the proposed California Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. 

Mr. Croad, State Director for the N. 
asked for support for the National 
Association through the coming year. 

Mr. Gridley, Chairman of the Retirement Com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 


mo 
Education 


Action of Committee on Suggested Report 
of the Retirement Committee 

1. We reaffirm the action of the State Coun- 
cil on April, 1934: “That after age 65 a board 
may elect a teacher from year to year, provided 
that teachers retired under this provision be- 
fore 30 years of teaching, or who voluntarily 
retire at age 65 or over, shall be given propor- 
tionate amount of their State retirement salary.” 

2. We recommend that the annual contribu- 
tion from the State, from the Inheritance Tax 


4 


Fund, shall be 5% of the Inheritance Tax Fund, 
but not less than the total annual non-returnable 
contribution of the teachers ($12 per year times 
the number of teachers). 


3. Continue the compulsory non-returnable 
contribution of $12 annually from each teacher 
as at present so long as in service. 


4. Add an optional additional deposit of from 
1% to 4% from present teachers and a required 
additional deposit of 4% from all new teachers, 
returnable with interest upon resignation or dis- 


continuance from service before 30 years are 


taught. 


5. The Allowance will 
consist of $500 as at present plus the earned 
annuity of the additional deposits. 

Respectfully submitted, State Retirement Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Marietta W. Baker, Angeles; 
Henry I. Chaim, San Francisco; A. O. Cooper- 
rider, Arcata; Edward W. Kottinger, Oakland; 
Helen Lord, Los Angeles; Edna H. Young, Santa 
Cruz; Earl G. Gridley, Berkeley, Chairman. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the 
report be adopted. 

The Secretary presented a recommendation of 
the Board of Directors that applications for 
affiliation from the California School Librarians 
Association and the California Junior College 
Federation be accepted and that these two Asso- 
ciations become affiliated organizations with the 
California Teachers Association, with represen- 
tation on the State Council. It was moved by 


Teachers Retirement 


Los 
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Mr. Cook, seconded by Miss Hilditch, that these 
two organizations be regularly affiliated. The 
motion was unanimously carried. 

Miss Abbott, Chairman of the Committee of 
Administrative Units, made a brief report. 

Miss McCardle, Chairman of the Committee on 
Classroom Teachers Problems, stated that her 
committee would submit its report at the April 
meeting. 

The Committee on Elementary School 
lems reported through its Chairman, 
Waldron, as follows: 


Prob- 
Mr. 


This is a new committee which had its meet- 
ing for the first time today. The committee met 
at noon today and discussed several matters 
informally. However, we do not wish to pre- 
sent a formal report at this time, but choose 
rather to study matters more carefully between 
now and the meeting in April, 1935. 


The committee feel that the following matters 
are worthy of our careful study: 


1. Teachers should teach in the field in which 
they are trained. 

2. The problem of the maladjusted 
especially those in the smaller districts. 

3. Adjustment of school funds which will per- 
mit the child in the elementary school to enjoy 
opportunities equal to those enjoyed by the sec- 
ondary student. 

4. Formation of a joint curriculum commis- 
sion, elementary and high, so the education of 
the child from the kindergarten through the 
high school may be one unbroken process. 


Respectfully submitted, J. Russell Croad, A. H. 
Riddell, L. W. Smith, Estelle Unger, Sarah L. 
Young, E. V. Cain, John H. Waldron, Chairman. 

On motion duly made and seconded the report 
was accepted. 

The following report of the Committee on 
Financing Public Education was made by Chair- 
man Frank H,. Henderson: 


child, 


Financing Public Education 


E are in favor of reorganizing the State 
Ta: System on the basis of the ability 
of the people to pay, and adequate to support a 


satisfactory program of education and of social 
service. 


We urge the maintenance of the established 
principle of free, non-tuition tax-supported edu- 
cation for all children in accordance with their 
needs and ability to profit therefrom, from the 
kindergarten through the university, and includ 
ing adult education. 


We urge the maintenance of the 
system of school budget control. 


present 


We favor legislation which will provide suffi 
cient funds to make the apportionments for the 
support of district junior colleges as required 
by law. 

We support the following Amendment which 
has been proposed by another organization: 

“4.52. If the amount so received by the State 


Treasurer shall be insufficient to provide the 
amount required to be apportioned to junior col- 
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lege district, as provided in this Code, the State 
Controller shall transfer during the school year 
from the general fund of the state junior college 
fund such amounts as may be necessary to com- 
plete the apportionment to junior college dis- 
tricts certified by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.” 


We urge the support of education by the Fed- 
eral Government with the control vested in local 
school authorities. 










We favor the removal of the 5% limitation on 
budget 
schools. 


increases so far as it affects 





public 





We urge that the State assume a reasonable 
share of the financial burden imposed upon 
local school districts by the standards set up 
under the operation of the Field Bill—Respect- 
fully submitted, Committee on Financing Public 
Education, F. A. Henderson, Chairman. 

Mr. Henderson moved that the report be 
adopted. Motion was seconded by Mr. Broad- 
water and carried. 

Mrs. Jones, Chairman of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Committee, asked Miss Baldwin to pre- 
sent the report of that committee, which is as 
follows: 

Resolved: That the Kindergarten-Primary 
organization keep its educative and legislative 










program unified with that of the California 
Teachers Association. 
For that reason, so as to be prepared when 






the State Constitutional revision is made, that 
this delegate body go on record as favoring and 
supporting the kindergarten as an integral part 
of the public school system with state support. 

tesolved also that this group further the in- 
terest and understanding of the public in kin- 
dergartens through its public relations program. 

Miss Baldwin moved its adoption which motion 
was seconded by Mrs. Jones and carried. 

Mrs. Parsons, Chairman of the Committee on 
Professional Growth, presented the following 
resolution from her committee: 

Whereas, the increased tuition fees at Califor- 
nia Teacher Training institutions has markedly 
reduced the advanced professional training of 
teachers in service, worked a hardship on teach- 
ers who are seeking professional growth; and 
whereas, there has been a marked decrease in the 
number of teachers seeking such professional 
self-improvement because of these increased 
fees; therefore be it resolved, that the California 
Teachers Association Legislative Committee take 
those steps that may be necessary looking to- 
ward the early reduction in these fees. 

Mrs. Parsons moved its adoption, which motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Parsons then moved adoption of Section 
5.662 as written in the proposed revision of the 







































tenure law. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Couch and carried. 
Mr. Sexson as Chairman of the Committee on 





Problems of Secondary 
follows: 

“We have outlined a program having two gen- 
eral propositions: First, the encouragement of 
state-wide celebration of the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of secondary schools. Second, a 
program for the stimulation of thought and in- 


Education reported as 
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Have You the Newest 
Coffee Chart? 


7 , 
* s © s s it & free l 
gente NEW WORLD MAP by Rand McNally on 


10-inch hemispheres showing all new political 
boundaries is the basis of this chart. Around this has 
been built a fascinating story of coffee as it is grown 
all around the world. {If you have enjoyed using the 
previous classroom material of the Bureau of Coffee 
Information you will certainly want this new wall chart. 
One will be sent to you free upon request. { Copies 
of the new trip through coffeeland booklet "The Coffee 
Growing Countries of North America" are also available. 


[| COFFEE AROUND THE WORLD—A 22” x 32” 


hemisphere map of the world showing coffee 
production (one to a teacher). 


THE COFFEE GROWING 
COUNTRIES OF NORTH 
AMERICA—Illustrated booklet 
written as a trip through these 
countries. (Enough copies for @ 
classroom reference use.) 
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Check the material you wish 
sent to you and fill in the 
coupon below. 
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BUREAU OF COFFEE INFORMATION 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Important New Books 
Haruko, Child of Japan... $1.12 


By Eva D. Edwards, Claremont City Schools 
California. 


This new forthcoming book on Japan for the third and 
fourth grades is an advance on any of the books so far 
published for children of those grades. Delightfully 
written, it gives a real look into the everyday life of 
Japanese children. The illustrations have been selected 
with a great deal of care. 

Miss Edwards is one of the well-known educators 
in California. As teacher, principal, county rural super- 
visor, and city supervisor she has always made an 
impression wherever she has taught. This book is the 
result of a trip to Japan. Its content has been checked 
by competent Japanese, and it is authentic in all of its 
descriptions of life and customs. 


Children of Mexico... $1.50 


By Irmagarde Richards and Elena Landazuri. 


Our children are introduced to their neighbors south 
of the Rio Grande through a series of stories. Children 
of the past, Aztec, Spanish, and Colonial, preseat 
Mexico’s background. Children in hacienda and city 
and in remote Indian villages, present the life a 
customs of vital post- revolutionary Mexico today. The 
history and geography inherent in the stories are 
supplemented by topical material, maps, charts, tables 
and other data. 

Miss Richards spent many months in Mexico col- 
lecting material for the book. Miss Richards is also 
author of ‘Our California Home,” adopted fourth grade 
social studies text for the State of California. Mise 
Landazuri is a Mexican writer and educator of 
distinction. 


The Western Nature Science Series 


An interpretation for grammar school pupils 
of the Nature of the West 


Grade 3—THE INDIANS' GARDEN............ List $1.00 
By C. A. Marcy and Ferne L. Marcy. 


Grade 4—THE PADRES' GARDEN............. List 1.00 
By C. A. Marcy. 


Grade 5—THE PIONEERS' PATHWAY... List 1.00 
By Mae Johnson Corwin. On trees and flowers. 
Grade 6—TRAILS TODAY Wo... List 1.00 

By Walling Corwin. On animals of land and sea. 


The Corwin Science Series 
A—THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIVING.List $1.68 
Corwin and Corwin. For 7th and 8th grades. 


B—THE SCIENCE OF PLANT AND 
POPUPS OS sansa crested List 1.72 
Corwin and Corwin. For 7th and 8th grades. 


C—THE SCIENCE OF DISCOVERY 
FTE COON ici csncscesimenesttneniel List 1.80 
Corwin and Corwin. For the 9th grade. 


A New Primer 
Read, Make and Play, an Easy Primer. 


By Louise Villinger, primary teacher, Oaklanc 
School Department. 64 pages. Illustrated 60¢ 
with drawings in black and white by Harris-Jones. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 Mission St., SanFrancisco, California 
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troduction of new ideas in the field of secondary 
education, looking toward progress in this part 
of our publie educational system.” Mr. Baldwin 
moved the adoption of this report, which was 
seconded and carried 


Statement of Principles 


The following Statement of Principles was 
presented and on motion of Mr. Hancock, sec- 
onded by Mr. Seal, was unanimously adopted: 

“Believing it is necessary, in order that the 
educational rights of the boys and girls of Cali- 
fornia may be protected, California Teachers 
Association this day, through its’ regularly 
elected delegates, makes this pronouncement and 
declaration of principles: 

“1. We pledge anew our loyalty to the gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and to 
the officials who have been called upon to guide 
our country and our state. 


“9 


2. We pledge ourselves to a program where- 
by the boys and girls in the public schools may 
be so instructed and so counseled that they will 
be able to assume their proper places in society. 

“3. We pledge ourselves to the continuance 
of a free public school system in California for 
which there shall be mandatory constitutional 
guarantees, and we further pledge ourselves to 
resist any efforts which seek to remove or re- 
duce the fixed charges for education. 

“4. We pledge ourselves to work for full 
mandatory guarantees for education in any con- 
stitution that may be written for the State of 
California. 

“5. We pledge ourselves to the support of a 
just system of taxation based on ability to pay 
and adequate to support the social program of 
the state including education. 


“6. We pledge ourselves to the continuance of 
the program that control of school finance must 
remain under duly elected school authorities. 


7. We pledge ourselves to work for a pro- 
gram of federal support for public education 
with control vested in the local school authorities 
California Council of Education 
Los Angeles, December 8, 1934.’’ 


A Vote of Confidence 


Genevieve Nicholson moved to have the Coun- 
cil express its confidence and extend the assur- 
ance of loyal support to the State Executive 
Secretary. Motion was seconded by Mr. Hancock 
and carried. 


In closing the Council, Mr. Givens said, “I very 
much appreciate the sentiments expressed in Mr. 
McKillop’s resolution which you have adopted. 
! assure you that the three years I have spent 
with the California Teachers Association as 
President have been very helpful years to me. I 
have gotten more than I have given, and as I 
leave California to go to Washington to accept 
the position as Director of the National Educa- 
tion Association, I ask for the support of the 
members of the State Council and of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. I am going to need 
all your help. I leave with quite a generous 
share of my heart in California.” 

No further business appearing, the meeting 
adjourned. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 

public schools, by the State Board of Education 
or by the governing board of any school district 
for the government of the schools of the district, 
employing said employee, or conviction of a 
felony or of any crime involving moral turpitude. 
Provided further, that should the incompetency 
be due to physical or mental disability, in lieu 
of dismissal, the board at its option may re- 
quire the employee to take a leave of absence 
for such period as may be necessary for rehabili- 
tation from such incompetency, such leave of 
absence not to exceed two years. 

5.651. Amended: Upon the filing of written 
charges, duly signed, and verified by the person 
filing the same, with the governing board of a 
school district, or upon a written statement of 
charges formulated by the governing board, 
charging that there exists a cause or causes 
for the dismissal of a permanent employee 
of said district, the governing board may, upon 
unanimous vote, or majority vote the superinten- 
dent concurring, except as hereinafter provided, 
if it deems such action necessary, give notice to 
the said permanent employee of its intention to 
dismiss him at the expiration of thirty days, from 
the date of service of such notice, unless said em- 
ployee demands a hearing as hereinafter provided. 
Such notice must not be given between May I5 and 
September 15 in any year; it must be in writing 
and served upon the employee personally or by 
United States registered mail addressed to such 
employee at his last known address. A copy of 
the charges filed together with a copy of this 
article shall be attached to the notice. If the 
employee does not demand the hearing herein- 
after provided for he may be dismissed at the 
expiration of such thirty day period. Should the 
cause be incompetency due to physical or mental 
disability, in lieu of dismissal the board at its 
option may require the employee to take a leave 
of absence for such period as may be necessary 
for rehabilitation from such incompetency, such 
leave of absence not to exceed two years. 

5.652. To be amended to read as follows: The 
governing board shall not act upon any charges 
of incompetency other than incompetency due 
to physical or mental disability, unless during 
the preceding term or half school year, prior to 
the date of the filing of such charge, and at least 
ninety days prior to the date of such filing, the 
board or its authorized representative shall have 
given the employee against whom the charge is 
filed, written notice of such incompetency, speci- 
fying the nature thereof with such particularity 
as to furnish the employee an opportunity to 
correct his faults and overcome his incompe- 
tency. 

5.653. Amended: Upon the filing of written 
charges, duly signed and verified by the person 
filing the same, with the governing board of a 
school district, or upon a written statement 
of charges formulated by the governing board, 
charging a permanent employee of said district 
with immoral conduct, commission or aiding or 
advocating the commission of acts of criminal 
syndicalism as defined in chapter 188, Statutes of 
1919, or in any amendment thereof or conviction 
of a felony or of any crime involving moral 
turpitude, the said governing board may, if it 
deems such action necessary, immediately sus- 
pend said employee from his duties and give 
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notice to said employee of his suspension, and 
that thirty days after service of such notice, he 
will be dismissed, unless said employee demands 
a hearing as hereinafter provided. Said notice 
of suspension and intention to dismiss, must be in 
writing and served upon the employee personally 
or by United States registered mail addressed to 
said employee at his last known address. A copy 
of the charges filed, together with a copy of this 
article, shall be attached to such notice. If said 
employee does not demand the hearing herein- 
after provided for, within such thirty day period 
he may be dismissed upon the expiration of thirty 
days after service of such notice. 


».654. Amended: When any employee who has 
been served with notice of the governing board's 
intention to dismiss him, shall demand such hear- 
ing, the governing board shall have the option 
either to (1) rescind its action, or (2) file a com- 
plaint in the Superior Court of the County in 
which the school district or the major part 
thereof is located, setting forth the charges 
against such employee and asking that the court 
inquire into such charges and determine whether 
or not such charges are true, and if true, whether 
or not they constitute sufficient grounds for the 
dismissal of such employee, under the provisions 
of this Code, and for judgment pursuant to its 
findings. 


Filing of a demand for hearing by an employee 
shall constitute a waiver by such employee of a 
trial by jury, and filing of such complaint by 
the governing board shall constitute a waiver 
of such trial by jury by such governing board. 

The employee within ten days after service 
upon him of the summons, and a copy of the 
complaint may demur to such complaint or may 
file an answer, to which the governing board 
may demur. If.the employee shall fail to answer 
or demur within such ten day period, or any 
extension thereof, made by stipulation or order 
of court, his default shall be entered and judg- 
ment shall be entered by the court declaring the 
right of the governing board to dismiss such 
employee. Both the complaint and the answer 
shall be verified. Demurrers to the complaint or 
answer may be upon any of the grounds speci- 
fied in the Code of Civil Procedure for demurrer 
to a complaint or answer, and procedure on such 
demurrer shall be the same as in any civil pro- 
ceeding. When the employee has filed his answer 
to such complaint, either party may, upon five 
days’ notice to the other, move the court to set 
the matter for trial. If upon the hearing of such 
motion, trial by jury is demanded by both the 
board and the employee, such trial shall be had. 
Otherwise the court shall set the matter for 
hearing before the court without a jury. Upon 
motion of either party, or on its own motion, the 
court may appoint three or more disinterested 
persons over twenty-one years of age as ref- 
erees, to ascertain the facts and report their 
findings to the court. The persons appointed as 
such referees must be persons of suitable experi- 
ence and educational qualifications, and whose 
record and reputation shows them to favor and 
to be supporters of the system of free public 
education existing in the State of California, and 
of the principle of employing, retaining and dis- 
charging teachers in the public schools solely on 
the basis of merit, as provided in this Code. Each 
of such referees within five days after his ap- 
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pointment must take and file with the court an 
oath to discharge his duties faithfully and im- 
partially. If any of such referees fails to qualify, 
or resigns, or is removed by order of court, or is, 
or becomes unable to act, the vacancy so created 
shall be filled by the court. The referees shall at 
once organize by electing one of their number 
chairman, and shall fix a date and place for a 
hearing which date shall be not less than ten 
days and not more than thirty days after the 
date of their appointment, but either the board or 
the employee shall have the right to one con- 
tinuance for a period of not more than ten days. 
The hearing shall be open to the public except 
upon stipulation of the parties. Written notice of 
the time and place of the trial or hearing shall be 
served upon the employee or his attorney at least 
five days before the date of the hearing. Upon the 
date set for the trial or hearing, both the board 
and the employee shall have the right to be 
represented by counsel, and to introduce such 
testimony and other evidence as may be relevant 
to the issue. The referees shall have power to 
examine witnesses under oath, to be adminis- 
tered by any of them, and may have subpoenaes 
issued by the clerk requiring the attendance of 
witnesses or the production of evidence before 
them. All records regularly kept by the govern- 
ing board concerning employees, which related 
to the employee charged, shall be admissable in 
evidence, but no dismissal, or judgment that a 
governing board may dismiss, may be made on 
such evidence alone. Technical rules of evidence 
shall not apply to hearings before such referees. 
They shall make and file with the court a written 
report of their findings, and of their necessary 
expenses, within twenty days after their appoint- 
ment, but such time may be extended by the court, 
for good cause shown foran additional period not 
exceeding sixty days; provided that if any va- 
eancy in the referees is created and filled, or if 
new referees are appointed, or a new report 
from the same referees ordered, the time for the 
filing of such repert shall run from the date of 
filling such vacancy or appointment of new ref- 
erees or ordering a new report from the same 
referees. Any majority of such referees, who 
have been present during the entire trial or 
hearing and who agree thereto, may make such 
report. Attached to such report shall be a com- 
plete transcript of all the testimony and evidence 
which shall be taken by a competent reporter 
who shall be paid by such governing board. A 
copy of such report and such transcript shall be 
delivered to each of the parties. 

Upon the filing of such report the court, upon 
motion of either party, must set a day for hear- 
ing the same, not over fifteen days thereafter. 
Notice of the time and place of such hearing 
must be served upon the other party at least 
five days before the time so set. 

Either party may file exceptions, in writing, to 
such report, specifying the grounds upon which 
such exceptions are based, at any time within 
not less than two days prior to the hearing; and 
any party so filing such exceptions may appear 
at the hearing of said report and contest the 
same. 

After hearing the report and any exceptions 
thereto, the court may confirm the report or may 
set aside the report and order a new report from 

the same referees or from other referees ap- 
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pointed by it, in which case the same procedure 
shall be had as upon the first reference. 

The court in its discretion may take additional 
evidence of or concerning any fact with respect 
to which the report of the referees is not suffi- 
cient to justify a judgment 

After the trial or after hearing the report of 
the referees, as hereinbefore provided, the court 
shall make and enter its judgment which judg- 
ment may be at variance with any report of any 
referees appointed by it, and which judgment 
shall determine whether or not the governing 
board may dismiss such employee. 

If the judgment shall determine that such 
employee may be dismissed, the governing board 
may dismiss him upon entry of the judgment; 
otherwise the employee may not be dismissed 
as the result of such charges or of any charges 
which could have been made or heard at such a 
hearing. 

The court shall allow to the referees a reason- 
able compensation for their services and their 
necessary expenses, which shall be paid by the 
district. 

If the employee shall have been suspended 
pending the hearing, he shall be reinstated within 
five days after the entry of such judgment in his 
favor, and shall be paid full salary by the gov- 
erning board for the period of his suspension. 
Either tke employee or the governing board may 
appeal from any such judgment to the District 
Court of Appeal, or Supreme Court of this State. 

5.655, 5.656. Repealed. 

5.657. No change. 

5.658. Amended: Any certificated employee hav- 
ing permanent classification in any district who 
may be transferred from such district to another 
district, the governing board of which shall be 
composed of the same persons as the first district 
shall be given a leave of absence from the dis- 
trict in which such permanent classification has 
been attained, until permanent classification has 
been attained in the district to which said teacher 
is transferred. 

A certificated employee of a school district, or 
districts, both of which have an average daily 
attendance of 850 or more pupils, who, after hav- 
ing been employed for three complete conse- 
cutive school years in a position or positions 
requiring the same certification qualifications and 
under a governing board composed of the same 
persons, is re-elected for the next succeeding 
year, shall be classified as a permanent teacher 
at the commencement of the succeeding school 
year. 

5.659. Amended: The division, union or consoli- 
dation of any school district or districts, or any 
change in school district boundaries or organiza- 
tion, shall not affect the classification of certifi- 
cated employees already employed by any school 
district, affected; provided, however, that in case 
the union or consolidation of two or more school 
districts shall result in a district in which, under 
the provisions of this Code then in effect, the 
certificated employees are entitled to proba- 
tionary and/or permanent classification, the 
employees of such union, joint or consolidated 
district shall be entitled to, and shall be given, 
such classification, on the same basis as certifi- 
cated employees in other districts of like average 
daily attendance. 

(Please turn to Paae 63) 
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California Teachers Association 
Board of Directors 


John A. Sexson, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
820 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 


E. I. Cook, Vice-President 


Sacramento Junior College 


Robert L. Bird 

County Superintendent of Schools 

P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 
William P. Dunlevy 

Teacher, San Diego High School 
Clarence W. Edwards 

County Superintendent of Schools 

253 Holland Building, Fresno 
Roy Good 


District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Bragg 


Walter T. Helms 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond 


























































S. Edna Maguire 
Principal-Teacher 
, Tamalpais-Park School, Mill Valley 
: Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens 
y Teacher, Second Street School 
t 1942 East Second Street, Los Angeles 
Section O fice rs 
Southern: Vincent Maher, President 
- Director, Student Body Finances 
° Los Angeles City Schools 
Tr F. L. Thurston, Secretary 
eS 307 Continental Building 
t 408 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
3 3ay: Elmer Cave, President 
- Superintendent of Schools, Vallejo 
ain Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley 
or Central: C. F. Denham, President 
ly District Superintendent, Hanford 
v- Louis P. Linn, Secretary 
- Principal, Washington Union High School 
ns Route 6, Box 100, Fresno 
“ Central Coast: Mrs. Veva C. Watson, President 
- Teacher, Oak Grove Elementary School 
ses Monterey 
wail T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
District Superintendent of Schools 
ili High School, Watsonville 
uny North Coast: Eugene Burns, President 
Za- Principal, Scotia Elementary School 
ifi- Humboldt County 
ool Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 
ase Teacher, Union High School, Ukiah 
on Northern: Fordyce Stewart, President 
the State Teachers College, Chico 
aa Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 
the County Superintendent of Schools, Auburn 
sted i: > = 
ven The entire teaching staffs of the cities of Pied- 
tifi- mont, San Rafael, and Alameda are enrolled 
age 100% in California Teachers Association for 


1935, according to word from the Bay Section 
secretary. 
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New 
Epoch-Making 
Greg¢ 
Books 


Applied Secretarial Practice 
By RUPERT P. SoRELLE and JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


@ A dramatized activity course organized on the 
plan of office manuals compiled for the instruction 
and guidance of stenographers and secretaries in 
important business organizations. List price 
Text, $1.40; Laboratory Materials, 60 cts. 


Business Mathematics—Principles 
and Practice 
By R. R. ROSENBERG 
@ A pace-setting course developed in the classroom 
of a certified public accountant, with fifteen years 
of experience in the teaching and accounting field. 
Published in pad form in 1932 and in book form in 


1934. List price: Pad form—Part I, 60 cts.; Part II, 
80 cts.; Text form, $1.40 


Key$ and Cue$ (Business Plays) 
By BRUCE A. and ESTHER B. FINDLAY 


@ A unique and successful method of teaching bus- 
iness ethics, business attitudes, and appreciations. 
A most effective and convincing way of presenting 
age-old truths and principles without tiresome mor- 
alizing or duli didacticism. List price: $2.00. (A 
charge must be made for sample copies.) 


The English of Business 


By HUBERT A. HAGAR, LILLIAN GRISSOM WILSON, 
and E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 

@ Reflects the combined experience of a classroom 

teacher, general editor, and a practical business 

man, and assures results as measurable as results 

in shorthand and typewriting. List price: Text, 80 

cts.; Work Book, 40 cts. 


Office Appliance Exercises 
By JOHN T. A. ELY and A. C. BEAVER 


@ A minimum course in the use of office appliances 
adapted for use with advanced typewriting classes 
Follows a simple teaching plan, based on the 
apprenticeship system of instruction. Only 36 as 
signments, requiring a minimum amount of office 
equipment. List price: $1.60; special sample copy 
price, $1.00, postpaid. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER WITH OUR 
NEAREST OFFICE 


THE GREGG 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Bosten San Franciseo 
Toronto Lendon Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
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eee S. NEWTON was appointed county 

superintendent of schools in Yreka on March 
1, 1924, and has filled the office since that date. 
Prior to his incumbency he supervisor of 
rural schools in Siskiyou county for two years. 
Mr. Newton received his training in the Ashland 
State Teachers College and later work at 
the teachers Chico, California. His 
superintendency have all been in 
For years prior to entering 
college, Mr. Newton was in the city 
engineering department in Portland, Oregon. A 
desire from youth, however, prompted him to re- 
linquish his and 
Because of his 


was 


took 
college in 
teaching and 
California. 
teachers 


seven 


position enter the teachers 
friendly attitude the 
teachers of Siskiyou county at the institute held 
last month, presented him with a beautiful watch 
as a token of their esteem. Mr. Newton expects 


administrative ca- 


college. 


to re-enter teaching in an 


pacity 


pecan Db. PATTON, superintendent of schools in 
Mendocino counnty since 1927, has had all of 
his educational experience in his home county. 
He began teaching in a rural school in 1908 but 
was shortly afterwards called to the supervising 
principalship of the Ukiah elementary schools 
where he until 1927 when he was 
superintendent. Mr. Patton has 
carried on a very fine educational program and 
has the good wishes of all of his associates. He 
will remain in school work in Mendocino county. 


remained 


elected county 


ISS BE’'RTHA MERRILL, county superinten- 
dent of Shasta county, began her adminis- 
tration in January, 1927. She has, with the 
assistants whom she has wisely chosen, made a 
valuable contribution to elementary education. 
She has attended many school conferences of the 
state and has kept fully alive to the changing 
problems of education. She plans to remain in 
public school work in Redding. Miss Merrill is 
a graduate of Chico State College and during her 
incumbency two demonstration 
have been established in Shasta county 


state schools 


ISS EDNA YOUNG 


Santa Cruz 


will leave her work in 
after an S-year term 
with achievements. Miss Young 
Californian graduate of the San Jose 
State Teachers College. Most of her work has 
been in the schools of Santa Cruz. In the rural 
field she has responsible for field days in 
which as many as 3000 pupils have taken part in 
the various events. 


county 
filled 


is a 


splendid 


and 


been 
She was successful in pro- 
unionization of Under her 
band with 175 members from 36 of 
the rural elementary 


moting the districts. 
leadership a 
schools has been so well 
ealled upon on many 
meetings and visitors in 
In addition to this work, she 
was responsible for starting a harmonica band 
of 400 rural pupils. Miss Young has 
only 


trained been 


occasions to entertain 


that it has 


Santa Cruz county. 


been not 
a successful administrator but she has been 
a friend to the teachers and the children of Santa 
Cruz county throughout all of her experience. 


eaching, 


married and raised a fine fam- 
one 


M*™ ROWENA NORTON, after several years 
of t 
ily 


consisting of daughter and two 


sons, 
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Shortly after the death of her husband she was 
prevailed upon to accept the nomination for 
county superintendent of schools in Woodland, 
Yolo county. Reluctant to take such an impor- 
tant position after many years of absence from 
the school room, she finally accepted the respon- 
sibility and for two terms has been a capable 
and considerate school executive. She has at- 
tended national and state educational gather- 
ings, and through a fine appreciation of the de- 
sires of the teachers of her county to do their 
best work has helped them in all of their en- 
deavors. She has been not only a leader in her 
field but also a sympathetic listener to the de- 
sires of the boys and girls and men and women 
of Yolo county. Mrs. Norton a true 
counselor and guide. 


has been 


RS. JESSIE B. MADISON assumed her posi- 

tion as county superintendent of schools in 
Lassen county in 1927. Like many of her asso- 
ciates in the superintendency, Mrs. Madison has 
had no thought other than the welfare of the 
pupils of Lassen county. Most of her experience 
as a teacher was had in the county which she 
has so well served. Her principal accomplish- 
ment has been to give to the children an appre- 
ciation of what worthwhile citizenship means. 
She has annually visited all of her schools even 
though the journeys have been long. She is re- 
sponsible for a system in which good 
progressive school work has been accomplished. 


M* ELSIE I. BOZEMAN became county su- 
perintendent of schools in Kings county in 
1927, and has maintained a reputation for pro- 
gressive work and excellent accomplishments. 
Mrs. Bozeman is a daughter of a pioneer teacher 
of California who began her work in this state 
in San Mateo county and later moved to Hanford 
where she was for many years connected with 
the school department of that city. Before her 
marriage, Mrs. Bozeman taught in several schools 
of Kings county. During her 8-year term she has 
shown a most co-operative spirit and with able 
helpmates kas put on an school 
program, 


school 


excellent 


RS. ALTA S. OHRT became county superin- 

tendent of schools in Tehama county on 
August 15, 1929. Prior to that time she was rural 
supervisor of the county and upon the resigna- 
tion of Superintendent Paul D. Henderson was 
appointed to fill his unexpired term. In Novem- 
ber 1930 she was elected without opposition. 
Mrs. Ohrt is a graduate of the Chico State Teach- 
ers College. All of her teaching experience and 


supervisory work has been done in Tehama 


county. 
Through her close contact 
partment of 


with the State De- 
Education, she has accomplished 
unusually good work in her department of rural 
schools. She is responsible for the formation of 
a county teacher organization which numbers 
teacher in Tehama county as a member. 
This organization has been carried over in the 
California Teachers Association. Mrs. Ohrt has 
proven her ability as a wonderfully fine organ- 
izer. Her splendid disposition and happy pres- 
admirably fit her for school work. 
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M*™: BERTHA MURRAY, after four years as 

county superintendent in Humboldt county, 
gives up her office to a former incumbent. Mrs. 
Murray, prior to her assuming the county office, 
had retired from educational work for a number 
of years. Notwithstanding that fact, she has 
given a most excellent administration to the 
schools of her county. She is a gracious, fine- 









appearing woman and has given an administra- 
tion which has been most worthwhile. 




















M* LOTTIE J. WEGENER, superintendent 
of the Mariposa county schools for the past 
four years, has had a most interesting educa- 
tional experience. After a short period of teach- 
ing, she married and lived in San Francisco. 
Besides carrying on her home work she did a 
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great deal of writing. The urge to return to as not ay =. maga?" 
teaching resulted in her taking a course at the rod 8 oer aoe -  __ guitable = 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College, after oa inserted venue — < et 
which she entered the school department of San ei offer a anne’ , _ each 
Francisco and taught vocational work. She re- various paar a $1.00 eat 
signed this position to go to Mariposa, and was ® No 206 "2M $18 <a 
appointed county superintendent of schools in ~ No wd ea < $1.1 
1929. In 1930 she was re-elected to the position. La 922 02, 14 w me prepaid will be 
Besides her superintendency, Mrs. Wegener has ves 224 i nsportale today - ation 
written a number of stories and poems which S ial order |, this inne 
have been accepted by various publications. She ; Send righty pleas agazine pone 
expects to continue in some line of social en- cov® ; e 
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HARLES TORESON has completed the second 
term as county superintendent of Modoc 
county. After having refused re-election of the 

























































































































1 eounty superintendency several years ago, he 
successfully campaigned four years ago and was 
elected. Mr. Toreson finishes his second term in 
1935. Most of his school work has been done in 
p Modoc county and he has rightfully earned the 
i esteem and good will of his associates. 
h 
r 
RS. BLANCHE L. DAVIS who ends or 4 
i M t f o ends he term ONE YEAR 
; as county superintendent of schools in San Standard Film GUARANTEE 
: Benito county, the county of her birth, has had e 
e ‘ ; ‘i 
1 all of her experience in that county. When she 4 
. ‘ 
was elected four years ago she resigned her eee 
position as the principal of the Fremont elemen- details 
tary school in Hollister. Miss Davis is one of 
re those rare individuals who always radiates good 
mn cheer and has countless friends, not only among 
al those who were her pupils in school but those 
a- who have known her socially. Having given 32 
as useful years to education she now plans to retire 
n- from educational work to engage in the manage- 
yn. ment of an orchard near Hollister. COMPARE 
h- The New EDUCATOR 
nd with any equipment sell- 
nid N the most northwesterly corner of California, ing for $1000 or more. 
F : May be used with 
Harold M. Jenkin has served for the past four additional speakers. 
; years as county superintendent. Mr. Jenkin has 
e- 
had all of his experience in Del Norte county. 
oa ! . |The Hol Ed t 
iat He is a most personable young man and has e oe mes uca or 
. rivenas sndid ace f his services rher- it strict! and 19 equal small 
of given a splendid account of his services wher You eae y $175 Down SS aiieteseens 
ever he has been engaged. Mr. Jenkin expects to - " STR NN 7. 7 
ers ittnas tiie walt No Interest—FREE DEMONSTRATION—No Carrying Charges 
yn , § K. 
or 
a HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
vc The Newcomers Next Month “Motion Picture Projectors Since ’97"’ 
has ‘ ; 1817 Orcnarp STREET Cuicace 
an- Next month we expect to give a short account 


ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 
Pacific Coast Factory Representative 
821 MARKET STREET San FRancisce 
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of the experience and training of the twenty-one 
new superintendents of California. 
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CALIFORNIA 


DESERTS 
Edmund C. Jaeger 


$2.00 @A well illustrated hand- 
book of the desert, scientifically 
accurate, yet popular in style. 
Treats of desert history, physiog- 
climate, plant and animal 

A fascinating volume" 


—N. Y. Times Book Review 


EARLY CALIFORNIA 
COSTUMES 


Mackey and Sooy 
$3.00 @The first detailed study 


of the first costumes worn by men 
and women in the Spanish South- 
west from 1769 to 1847. Fully 
illustrated. An invaluable guide to 
teacher and student. 

* 
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American Crayon Company 
309 Rialto Building - - San Francisco 


Write for free information about 
Freart easel chalks and 


Prang’s powdered Tempera 


for brilliant free 
easel work 


Bay and Southern Sections 


Teaching Staffs Enrolled 100% in C. T. A. 
As of December 13, 1934 


Alameda County: Alvarado, Alviso, Castro 
Valley, Centerville, Decoto, Emeryville—Anna 
Yates School, Sutter School, Hayward—Bret 
Harte School, Burbank School, Fairview School, 
Hayward Highlands School, Muir School, Paci- 
fic Primary School, Independent, Irvington, Lin- 
celn, Livermore Elementary, Midway, Mission 
San Jose, Mount Eden, Mountain House, Mowry’s 
Landing, Newark, Palomares, Redwood, Russell, 
San Lorenzo—Ashland School, San Lorenzo 


School, Sunset School, Stony Brook, Sunol Glen, 
Tennyson, Valle Vista, Warm Springs, Amador 
Valley Joint Union High, Washington Union 
High School. 


Piedmont City: Piedmont High School, Egbert 
W. Beach School, Frank C. Havens School, Wild- 
wood School. 


Contra Costa County: Antioch Live Oak Union 
Grammar, Oakley, Orinda Union, Martinez Junior 
High School. 


Marin County: Aurora, Belvedere, Black, 
Black Point, Bolinas Union, Burdell, Clark, 
Dixie, Estero, Fairfax, Fort Barry, Franklin, 
Halleck, Inverness, Kentfield, Lagunitas, Lark- 
spur, Lincoln, Loma Alta, Mill Valley—Old Mill 
School, Summit Avenue School, Tamalpais Park 
School, Homestead School, Nicasio, Novato, 
Olema, Pacheco, Pierce, Point Reyes, Ross, 
Salmon Creek, San Anselmo—Main School, Yo- 
lansdale School, Red Hill School, San Jose, San 
Pedro, San Quentin, Sausalito—Central School, 
S. S. School, Stinson Beach, Tiburon, Tomales, 
Union. 

San Rafael City: San Rafael High School, E 
Street Grammar School, B Street School, Cole- 
man School, Short School, West End Primary 
School, Laurel Dell School. 

Napa County: St. Helena Union High School. 

San Joaquin County: Bellota, Independent, 
Lincoln, Lodi—Emerson School, Garfield School, 
Lincoln School, Salem School. 

Santa Clara County: Almaden Union, Cuper- 
tino Union, Gilroy—Jordan School, Severance 
School, Machado, Morgan Hill, Orchard, Santa 
Clara—Fremont Grammar School, Washington 
Grammar School, Sunol, Willow Glen, Lincoln 
Glen, Gilroy Union High School, Live Oak Union 
High School. 

San Jose City: Technical High School, Con- 
tinuation School, Peter H. Burnett Junior High, 
Herbert Hoover Junior High, Theodore Roose- 
velt Junior High, Woodrow Wilson Junior High, 
Anne Darling School, College Park School, 
Gardner School, Grant School, Hawthorne, 
Hester, Horace Mann, Jefferson, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, M. R. Trace, Washington. 

Solano County: Dixon, Rio Vista Joint, Be- 
nicia High School. 

Sonoma County: Arcadia, Burnside, Coleman 
Valley, Daniels, Dry Creek, Fort Ross, Green 
Valley, Hall, Horicon, Jenner, Lambert, Mark 
West, Montgomery, Mount Vernon, Ocean, Reser- 
vation, Ridenhour, Sotoyome, Strawberry, Analy 
Union High School, Petaluma Junior High. 

Stanislaus County: Bonita, Central, Jackson, 
Jones, Mountain View, Paradise, Riverbank, 
Shiloh, Tegner, Washington. 

Alameda City: Haight School, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Mastick, Porter, Sadler, Versailles, 
Washington, Alameda High School. 


Southern Section 


* One-teacher school 


Imperial County: Alamo, Dixieland, *Elm, 
Eucalyptus, *Glamis, Heber, Highline, Trifolium, 
Verde, *Westside. 

Inyo County: *Olancha, Lone Pine Union High 
School. 

Los Angeles County: Claremont—High School, 
Elementary, El Segundo—High School, Elemen- 
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tary, *Fairmont, Hawthorne District, Lynwood— 
Lincoln, *Neenach, Norwalk, Perry, *Pine 
Canyon, *Quail Lake, Ranchito District, Rogers, 
San Dimas, San Gabriel District, San Marino, 
South Whittier, Spadra, Temple, West Whittier, 
Bonita Union High School, Redondo Union High 


























“I hadn’t 
figured 
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School, Covina Grammar, Montebello System, e 

Pomona—Emerson Junior High School, Santa being 

Monica—Garfield, Grant, McKinley, Roosevelt, sick!” 






Washington, John Adams Junior High School, 
South Pasadena—Junior High School, Las Flores, 
Lincoln Park, Marengo Avenue, Oneonta, Comp- 
ton Union High School District—Compton Jun- 
ior High School, Clearwater Junior High School, 
Lynwood Junior High School, Willowbrook Jun- 
ior High School, Compton Junior College. 

Orange County: Cypress, Huntington Beach, 
Katella, Laguna—High School, La Habra—Lin- 
coln, Wilson, Loara, Ocean View, San Juan, 
Savanna, Stanton, Garden Grove Union High 
School, Huntington Beach Union High School, 
Fullerton Union High School and Junior College, 
Santa Ana City Schools. 

Riverside County: Alvord, Glenavon, *Idyll- 
wild, Indio, Oasis, Prado, San Jacinto, *San 
Timoteo, *Valley Center, Banning Union High 
School, San Jacinto Union High School, Riverside 
City Schools—Independiente, Irving, Liberty, 
Longfellow, Central Junior High School, Univer- 
sity Heights Junior High School. 

San Bernardino County: *Apple Valley, Cram 
District—East Highland, Arroye Verde, Del Rosa, 
Etiwanda, *Fair View, *Goffs, *Harper Lake, 
*Hinkley, *Hodge, *Kramer, *Las Flores, Needles 
—High School, Elementary, Oro Grande, Pied- 


How discour- Mas 


aging is the 
period of con- 
valescence, when the unpaid bills keep piling up 
and there is nothing coming in with which to pay 
them. A single illness or accident often dissipates 
the savings of many years—all because the teacher 
“hadn’t figured on” being disabled. 


T.C.U. Check Brings Cheer 


Doris Johndrow, Depauville, N. Y., writes: “I 
was never so surprised as when I knew the oper- 
ation for appendicitis was necessary. With no sal- 
ary coming in, my first thought was of the ex- 
pense. As my mind turned toward the T.C.U., the 
skies seemed brighter. Scarcely had I filed the 
report before I received your check for full amount 
of the claim.” 


Get on the T.C.U. Payroll 


Our records for many years prove that one 
teacher in five suffers enforced idleness and loss of 
salary every year because of Accident, Sickness, 
or Quarantine. While you are still in good health 
and aan from injury get your name on the “T.C.U. 
Payroll.” 

















































































































Write us at once for full particulars. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 








Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great 
Universities to make impartial investigations of their products. 
Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. W hat 
you read over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 


LIKE MOST 
LITTLE BOYS 
HE°’S INTERESTED IN EVERYTHING 





—and that is why the scientific story of 
Teeth and their importance to health can 
be made a very enthralling subject, as 
also the fact that the daily chewing of gum 
exercises the gums, making teeth healthy. 
Ask your dentist. There is a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 
FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME 


ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, DENTIST’S CARE, PER- 
SONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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mont, *Pioneer, Red Mountain, San Salvador, 
Terrace Union, Victor, Warmspring, Yucaipa, 
Colton Union High School, Victor Valley Union 
High School District—Victor Valley High School, 
Big Bear High School, Chino—Grammar, Red- 
lands City (100% for the 17th consecutive year). 


San Diego: Coronado Elementary, Sweetwater 
Union High School District—Southwest Junior 
High School, San Diego City Schools—Balboa, 
Alice Birney, Brooklyn, Luther Burbank, Cabrillo, 
Central, Chollas, Emerson, Encanto, Euclid, 
Franklin, Fremont, Grant, Jackson, La Jolla, 
Lincoln, John Muir, Ocean View, Pacific Beach, 
test Haven, Valley View, Vauclain. 





Santa Barbara County: Goleta, Honda, Lompoc, 
Santa Maria City, Santa Barbara City—Harding, 
Lincoln, McKinley, Wilson, Garfield. 

Ventura County: Avenue—E. P. Foster, Buck- 
horn, Nordhoff, Piru, Pleasant Valley, Moorpark 
Union High School. 





Los Angeles City: Aldama, Alta Loma, Amelia, 
Amestoy, Angeles Mesa, Budlong, Cabrillo, Chap- 
man, Cienega, Commonwealth, Dahlia, Eton, 
Farmdale, 52nd Street, Fishburn, Fletcher Drive, 
49th Street, Garvanza, Graham, Gravois, Hermon, 
Home Garden, Hoover, Los Feliz, Liberty, Mc- 
Kinley Home, Melrose Avenue, Normandie, 184th 
Street, 109th Street, Reseda, Rockdale, Roosevelt, 
Rosemont, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Toland Way, Union Avenue, Van Ness 
Avenue, Virginia Road, Washington Boulevard, 
West Vernon, Yorkdale, Stevenson Junior High 
School. 


* « 


New Western Books 


Roy W. CLoup 


OTHER LODE, the Story of Gold Rush 

Days, by Louis J. Stellman, has come 
from the press of Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company. Mr. Stallman visited many of the 
historic sections of California. His first-hand 
information is both interesting and valuable. A 
knack of weaving small details into pleasing and 
accurate accounts of the happenings of the old 
mining days makes this book of particular in- 
terest to every lover of California and its early 
life. 

Mr. Stellman, in his wandering through prac- 
tically every famous mining town, has taken hun- 
dreds of photographs. He has pictures of places 
and people. Many of the buildings which he has 
photographed are associated with the life work 
of prominent men of the bygone days. Many of 
these pictures have been used to give added 
pleasure to all who read “Mother Lode.” “Mother 
Lode” should be in every California school 
library. It is priced at $2.50 and may be obtained 
at Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 

“The Secret of the Wallowa Cave,” by T. S. 
Easton, is an adventure story of two sets of 
twins and their endeavor to find a buried treas- 
ure near Wallowa Lake, Oregon. Much of the 
narrative is contained in the letters of “June” 
and “Bruce” to their Dad. They are written ina 


sparkling manner and easily hold the interest of 
the reader. 


T. S. Easton, who has given this worth while 
book to the children of the “West” is principal 
of the High School at Flora, Oregon. The price 
is $1.25; Metropolitan Press, Portland, Oregon, is 
the publisher. 


“Hugh and Denis” is the title of a book by 
Miss Edna Becker and published by the Caxton 
Printers of Caldwell, Idaho. It consists of twelve 
tales of two boys in the Middle Ages. Teachers 
will find much interesting educational material 
in this book. The pupils will revel in its well 
told stories. 


The F. A. Owen Company has just published 
Book Six of its Story of America. The title is 
“Advancing The Frontier.” The author is Ramon 
Coffman. It is designed as a supplementary 
reader in the intermediate grades. This book is 
a real contribution to the Western movement 
and will be read with interest by all who are 
interested in the territory from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific. 


HARLES S. GRAVES, supervisor of attend- 

ance of the Siskiyou County Schools, has 
just published an interesting series of interesting 
Indian Stories. This is his second book dealing 
with the same subject. His first is entitled “Lore 
and Legends of the Klamath River Indians.” In 
his travels to the remote sections of Siskiyou, 
Mr. Graves has learned many stories and facts 
about the forest children. “Before the White 
Man Came” is a valuable piece of local history. 


* * *x 


Gray's History of California 


A. GRAY, head of the department of sociai 
® science, Berkeley High School, is author of 
“History of California from 1542.” This admir- 
able volume of 670 pages is excellently written, 
authoritative, with many illustrations, maps and 
graphs. Each of the 37 chapters concludes with 
exercises, questions, references and other prac- 
tical teaching aids. 

Mr. Gray has done a highly commendable 
work, both from the standpoint of good modern 
pedagogy and of California history. The book is 
sure to come into wide use as a teaching text 
and as a reference work. It is published by 
PD. C. Heath and Company. 


* * * 


In Foreign Lands 


ETH HUGHSON and Oda Gostick, teachers in 

Stanford Junior High School, Sacramento, are 
co-authors of “In Foreign Lands,” an excellent 
exploratory language course and cultural intro- 
duction to Rome, Italy, France, Spain and 
Germany. 

The authors have built up the contents of this 
book point by point during eight years of varied 
experience with pupils possessing no textbooks, 
whose mental abilities ranged from accelerated 
to retarded groups. It therefore embodies a 
cross-section of content that can be profitably 
taught and represents the median of attainment 
that can be reasonably illustrated; 378 pages; 
D. C. Heath and Company, publishers. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 


The provisions of this section, and all rights 
hereby granted, shall apply to any such division, 
inion or consolidation of school districts, or 
*~hange in school district boundaries, made at any 
time subsequent to January 1, 1931, to the same 
extent as changes made subsequent to the effec- 
tive date of this section, and the provisions 
hereof shall be, and shall be construed to be 
retroactive to January 1, 1931. 

Provided, on the consolidation of one or more 
school districts in which the average daily atten- 
dance for the preceding school year was less 
than 850 pupils, with a district or districts in 
which the a. d. a. was or may become 850 or 
more pupils, the regular three-year probationary 
period must be served by any probationary 
teacher, after the effective date of the consolida- 
tion. 


5.660, tepealed. 


5.661. To be amended to read as follows: 
Should an employee be dismissed under this 
article for immorality, commission or aiding or 
advocating the commission of acts of criminal 
syndicalism as defined in chapter 188, Statutes 
of 1919, or in any amendment thereof, the gov- 
erning board shall transmit to the State Board 
of Education and to the county board of education 
which issued the certificate or certificates under 
which the employee was serving at the time of 
his dismissal, a copy of the reporter’s transcript 
of the hearing accompanied by a request that 
any certificate or certificates issued by said 
county board of education to the employee dis- 
missed, be revoked in the event the employee is 
not reinstated upon review or appeal. 


5.662. Amended: The governing board of any 
school district having one hundred or more cer- 
tificated employees, may provide for the estab- 
lishment by the certificated employees of a pro- 
fessional ethics conference, committee or com- 
mittees, whose powers and duties shall be to 
hear complaints and make investigations and re- 
ports concerning charges which may be referred 
to the committee by the superintendent of schools 
or the governing board on the initiative of the 
committee or of any certificated employee. 


5.663. Repealed. 


5.664, 5.665. No change 


Article IV. Dismissal of Probationary Employees 


5.680, 5.681, 5.682. No change. 


Article V 
5.690. 


Dismissal of Substitute Employees 
No change. 


Article Va. Dismissal of Temporary Employees 


5.691. Amended: Governing boards of school 
districts shallhave power and it shall be their duty 
to dismiss temporary employees requiring certifi- 
cation qualifications at the pleasure of the board. 
A temporary employee who is not dismissed dur- 
ing the first four school months of the school 
term for which he was employed and who has 
not been permanent employee 
shall be deemed to have been classified as a 
probationary employee from the time his serv- 
ices as a temporary employee commenced. 


classified as a 
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Article VII. Decrease in Number of Permanent 
Employees 

5.710. To be amended to read as follows: 
Whenever it becomes necessary to decrease the 
number of permanent employees in a school dis- 
trict on account of a decrease in the number of 
pupils attending the schools of such district, the 
governing board may dismiss so many of such 
employees as may be necessary at the close of 
the school year. In making such dismissals, per- 
manent employees, shall be dismissed in the in- 
verse order in which they were employed. 

5.711. To be amended to read as follows: 
Whenever it becomes necessary to decrease the 
number of permanent employees in a school dis- 
trict on account of the discontinuance of a 
particular kind of service in such district, the 
governing board may dismiss so many of such 
employees as may be necessary at the close of 
the school year. In making such dismissals, per- 
manent employees engaged in the particular 
kind of service discontinued, shall be dismissed 
in the inverse order in which they were em- 
ployed. 

5.712. To be amended to read as follows: If 
the number of teachers be increased, or such 
service is re-established withir one year from 
the time of such dismissal, the employees so 
dismissed shall have the preferred right to re- 
appointment, in the order of their original em- 
ployment, unless such employee in the meantime 
shall have attained the age of sixty-five years. 

5.713. No change. 

oe s 


The Teacher's Rights and Privileges 


S° much has been written and said about the 
duties and responsibilities of teachers that 
laymen, as well as members of the profession, 
are apt to forget that teachers are also citizens 
and that they owe it to themselves, as well as to 
the community, to exercise certain rights and 
privileges if they are to make their greatest con- 
tribution to the common welfare. 

A new course has been established in Univer- 
sity College of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, designated “Problems of the Teaching 
Personnel.” Its purpose is to aid teachers in 
studying their own professional problems. In 
addition to salaries, tenure, and retirement, the 
course aids teachers to discover the contributions 
which they may make through participation in 
administration, activity in teachers organizations, 
studies of teaching loads and teaching combina- 
tions, determining and demonstrating the actual 
results of their teaching in answer to their 
critics, and in general becoming oriented in the 
educational and social philosophy of the age 

This graduate course in education will be 
offered on Wednesday evening at the Transpor- 
tation Building by Dean Tiegs of University 
College, formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools in Minneapolis. Dean Tiegs has dealt 
with teacher personnel problems for many years. 

* * - 

Petals from the Flower of Song is a beauti- 
fully-printed book of poems by Herbert E. Col- 
lins, instructor of French at Modesto Junior 
College: it is published by the Keesling Press at 
Campbell, California. Mr. Collins 
happy and lucid and of literary merit. 


poems are 
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EW Federal organizations, an outline of 


their structure and functions, by Laurence 
F. Schmeckebier, is an authoritative volume pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. Cc. It will be of practical interest and help to 
California teachers of economics and other social 
studies. 

The Brookings Institution is devoted to public 
service through and training in the 
humanistic sciences and has issued many impor- 
tant publications in that field. Leverett S 
is executive vice-president. 
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ALIFORNIA Elementary School Principal, offi- 

cial news bulletin of the association of that 
name, is an attractive four-page account of asso- 
ciation activities. Miss Sarah L. Young, of Oak- 
land, states: “So rapidly is the organization of 
elementary education going forward that each 
year there is required better professional service 
from our state association. Consequently, in ad- 
dition to the many activities which we already 
have, there are study-groups working intensively 
on state-wide problems. Reports giving the find- 
ings of these committees are published from time 
to time in professional publications.” 
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Coming Events 


January 7, 1935—California State Legislature 
convenes. 


January 26-28—Child Labor Day. 


February 23-28—National Education Associa- 
tion Department of Superintendence; 
meeting. Atlantic City. 


annual 


February 25, 27—Department of Elementary 
School Principals, N. E. A. Atlantic City. 


April 13—C. T. A. Annual Meeting. 


Francisco. 


San 


April 14-17—California Western Music Edu- 
cators Conference; Pasadena. 


April 15-19—Easter vacation. 


April 24-27—American Physical 
Association; annual convention; 
Pennsylvania. 


Education 
Pittsburgh, 


June 29-July 5—N. E. A. Convention. Denver, 
Colorado. 


August 10-17—World Federation of Educa- 


tion Associations. Biennial convention. Oxford, 


England. 


National Student Loans Corporation 


E. B. Moore, President, San Francisco 


LL necessities of educational work are better 

provided for than that of aid in a personal 
way to that large class of young men and women 
who must have some financial help after com- 
pleting high school, if they are to attend college 
or university. for the great mass of students, 
members of families of small financial ability, 
there is no provision. They must assemble funds 
for such needs or go without the educationa! 
training that would be so advantageous. 

It is to stimulate interest in these needy stu- 
dents that the National Student Loans Corpora- 
tion was organized. Many letters have come t< 
it from colleges in many states commending the 
effort to increase interest in providing funds for 
such uses. 

While many colleges have sums for loaning 
to students who must have help, yet in 
cases these sums are grossly inadequate for 
demands. 

One college of fine standing, and which is 
more than forty years old, has only $1200 in its 
fund to help those students who must have such 
help, or be unable to attend the school. A cer- 
tain university has only $4000 in its student loar 
fund. Each should have, and could use to fine 
advantage, more than ten times the sums they 
have. And how much more good each institu- 
tion would be able to do for its section, with 
such an increased fund! 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 
proposes b i tenance of good health 


A health program 
of information and activities 


for the promotion and main- 


Health Knowledge 
that establishes 


Health Habits 


New! The CHARTERS-SMILEY-STRANG 
. . . . . ». «. HEALTH and GROWTH 


Intermediate and Advanced is built on the sane conviction that real health 
Units have already been instruction, to be effective, must establish health 
STATE-ADOPTED habits; that every point of instruction on the 
by subject of health must enable the child to trans- 
OREGON late what he has learned into activities that will 
° promote and maintain health. Since consciously 
‘ achieved health requires a liberal background of 
The Authors: soe ; soe . ee 
physiology and anatomy, these facts are intro- 
W.W. CHARTERS, Ph.D. ail i nil ds 
Ohio State University quce 9 ut on y aS ac groun ° 


° The series covers instruction in the elemen- 


DEAN F. SMILEY, M. D. tary, intermediate, and advanced grades, from 
Cornell University the third through the eighth. 


* For January publication 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


a 





ATLANTA 





DE FOREST STULL 
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ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers Collebe State Teachers College 
Columbia Montclair 


TWO BOOK SERIES 


. Journeys Through Our World Today 
. Our World Today 


FOUR BOOK SERIES 


. Journeys Through Many Lands 
. Journeys Through North America 
. Our World Today—Europe and 


Europe Overseas 


. Our World Today—Asia, Latin 


America, United States 


A new series promoting international understanding. Sets a 
new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter. 
Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience 
in teaching children of the age for which the books are intended. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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